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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1855. 


Notes. 
NOTICES OF ANCIENT LIBRARIES, NO. II. 


It is impossible to say when collections of books 
were first made, and deposited in such places as 
were both safe and convenient for reference. The 
germ of the system, however, may be contained in 
God's command to Moses respecting the ark, for 
the secure preservation of the divine law, Exo- 
dus xxv. 16. 

We read of a library at Babylon and at Ecba- 
tana in Ezra vi. 1,2. Both the LXX. and the 
Vulgate have the word “library” in v. 1. 

It is extremely probable that libraries existed 
at both these places down to about a.p. 170; for 
we find references to the books of the Chaldeans 
at Babylon, and at Ecbatana, in the unpublished 
dialogue on Fate by Bardesanes the Gnostic (Add. 
MSS. in Brit. Museum, No. 14658. ). 

The school of the Jews at Tiberias possessed a 
library of books. (Epiphan. Her., 30.) 

Sigonius says that the school of the Jews at 
Jerusalem included forty colleges, and that every 
college had its own library. 

There is a passage in Sallust (Bell. Jug., xvii.) 
which alludes to what appears to have been a 
collection of Punic books belonging to Hiempsal, 
from which some curious items of information are 
derived. 

The Egyptians founded libraries at an early 
period; and probably, as in the case of the He- 
brews, Persians, and other ancient nations, there 
were regular establishments or record offices, with 
appropriate officers, for the composition of public 


documents, the compilation and conservation of 


the annals of the state, &c. Diodorus Siculus 
relates, that Osymandyas, who reigned in Egypt 
at a very remote period, erected a building, in one 
part of which the judges used to assemble, and 
their president was surrounded with books. 

Not far from this, there was a magnificent 
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library, which claims to be the most ancient on 
ys | 


record. Over its entrance was this inscription : 
“The treasury of remedies for the soul's diseases.” 

The Etruscans would seem to have had a litera- 
ture, though the term “ Etruscan books,” used by 
Cicero, may be a name merely for a certain class 
of works on divination, &c., which by some were 
collected and studied. (De Divin., i. 33., ii. 23. ; 
De Harusp. Resp., 25.) 

The libraries of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, 
which some say contained near 700,000 volumes, 


and which were partially destroyed in the first | 


Alexandrine war, and totally so by the Saracens 
A.D. 642, are well known. Josephus gives the 
number of volumes at 500,000; Seneca at 400,000, 
(De Tranquill. Anim., 9.) 
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Serenus Samonicus, a physician, who lived 
under Severus and Caracalla, is reported to have 
possessed a library of 62,000 volumes, which he 
bequeathed to Gordian the younger, of whose 
father he had been the friend. (Petrarch. de 
Remed. Utr. Fort., i. 43.) 

Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., iii. 9.) speaks of the 
writings of Josephus as being (translated and) 
deposited in a library at Rome. 

Constantius, son of Constantine, founded a 
public library at Constantinople. (Berington.) 

At that time other cities also had public li- 
braries, particularly Antioch. (Zbid. p. 60.) 

In the Persian war against Chosroes, says Be- 
rington, literature suffered an irreparable loss in 
the destruction of libraries and of the general 
means of mental cultivation; but he gives no 
authorities (p. 357.). 

Constantine Porphyrygenitus caused diligent 
search to be made for the writings of such ancient 
authors as, notwithstanding the recent labours of 
Photius, were in danger of being lost. (Jbid. 
p. 372., Bogue’s edit.) 

In the time of Pepin, Rome was very poor in 
books, as Paul I. could find the monarch nothing 
but an Antiphonale and a Responsale, a Gram- 
matica Aristotelis (not extant), and the books of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, geometry, orthography, 
and grammar. (Jbid. p. 83.) 

The Saracens under Almanzor, whose court was 
at Bagdad, collected from Constantinople and 
elsewhere the volumes of Grecian learning, which 
they translated into Arabic in the eighth century. 

In the ninth century, Almamon similarly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

Great libraries were also formed, both at Cairo 
and at Cordova. The royal library of the Fati- 
mites is said to have contained 100,000 MSS., and 
the Spanish collection was yet more numerous. 

The Saracens also opened above seventy public 
libraries in Andalusia. 

Alhakem, son of Abdalrahman, allured many 
learned men from the East by the offer of great 
rewards; and his collection of books, which had 
been amassed at a great expense, was extensive 
beyond belief. Not fewer than 600,000 volumes 


| were formed into a library, and a mere catalogue 
| of works filled forty-four volumes. 


The academy 
of Cordova was opened under the auspices of 
Alhakem ; and in other cities many colleges were 
erected, and libraries opened; while more than 
three hundred writers employed their talents on 
various subjects of erudition. (Tenth Century.) 

Aishah of Cordova left behind her an extensive 
and well-selected library. (Tenth Century.) 

With the fall of Granada its libraries were dis- 
persed. 

In addition to the places named, the Saracens 
founded a library at Fez. 

The library at Constantinople constantly em- 
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ployed a librarian and seven scribes, four for 
Greek and three for Latin: they copied both an- 
cient and recent works. (Guizot’s Civilisation, 
vol. i. p. 351., Bogue’s edit.) 

Charlemagne, by means of Alcuin and others, 
encouraged the collection, correction, and tran- 
scription of ancient MSS. (Jbid. vol. ii. pp. 234. 

There was at Tréves a grand library at the im- 

rial palace, concerning which no special details 
_ come down to us. (Jbid. vol. i. p. 351.) 

B. H. Cowrer. 
(To be continued.) 





PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


I take the following from that storehouse of 
choice things, Howell's Letters, part 4. letter xix. : 


“T find that there are some single words antiquated in 
the French which seem to be more significant than those 
that come in their places, as Maratre, paratre, filatre, 
serourge, a step-mother, a step-father, a son or daughter- 
in-law, a sister-in-law, which they now express in two 
words, belle mére, beau pére, belle seur. Moreover I find 
there are some words now in French which are turned 
to a counter-sense, as we use the Dutch word cran& in 
English, to be well disposed, which in the original signi- 
fieth to be sick. The word pleiger is also to drink after 
one is drunken unto, whereas the first true sense of the 
word was, that if the party drunk unto was not disposed 
to drink himself, he would put another for a pledge to do 
it for him, else the party who began would take it ill. 
Besides this word, Abry derived trom the Latin Apricus 
is taken in French for a close place or shelter, whereas in the 
original it signitieth an open free sunshine, ‘They now term 
in French a free boon companion Roger bon temps, whereas 
the original is rouge bon temps, reddish and good weather. 
They also use in France, when one hath a good bargain, 
to say Jl a joué & boule veue, whereas the original is bonne 
veue. A beacon or watch-tower is called Beffroy, whereas 
the true word is L’Effroy. <A travelling warrant is called 
passeport, whereas the original is passe partout. .... . I 
will add hereunto another proverb which had been quite 
lost, had not our order of the Garter preserved it, which 
is, Honi soit qui mal y pense : this we English, Ill to him 
who ili thinks, theugh the true sense be, Let him be be- 
wrayed that thinks any ill. 

“ Furthermore, | tind in the French language, that the 





same fate hath attended some French words as usually | 


attend men; among whom some rise to pr ferment, others 
fall to decay, and an under value: I will instance in a 
few. The word Muistre was a word of high esteem in 
former times among the French, and applied to noblemen 
and others in high office only, but now ‘tis fallen from the 
baron to the boor, from the count to the cobbler, or any 
other mean artisan; as, Maisire Jean le Suavetier, Mr. 
John the cobbler; Maistre Jacquet le Cabaretier, Mr. 
Jammy the tapster. Sire was also appropriated only to 
the king, but now, adding a name after it, ’tis applicable 
to any mean man, upon the endorsement of a letter, or 
otherwise. Mareshai was at first the name of a smith, 


farrier, or one that dressed horses, but it is climbed by 
degrees to that height that the chiefest commanders of 


the gendarmery and militia of France are come to be 
called marshals.” 


The letter contains also several other curious 





bits of philological information. In the Piece 
quoted is an example of the use of the word party 
as it is employed in our time. 

Would not a selection from Howell's Letters ba 
worth publishing ? Pericanus AMERicants, 





COPY OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS WITH SOME MANU- 
SCRIPT CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 


In the library of Trinity College, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, is a copy of Junius's Letters (pub- 
lished by H. S. Woodfall), with the engraved title. 
page, without date ; having the table of contents, 
dedication, and preface, and at the end of the first 
volume, the “ Index to the First and Second Vo- 
lumes of Junius’s Letters.” The volumes are 
handsomely bound, and have the name of the 
“Surrey Institution” stamped on the covers 
They were “ presented to the College of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the State of Connee- 
ticut, by Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A.” Ona 
fly-leaf of the first volume is the following note: 

“ This is the Ftrst edition of the Letters of Junius in 
a collective form. The proof-sheets were corrected by 
Junius himself (whoever he was): and in page xx. of 
the preface, and in p. 25. of this volume, there are tw 
manuscript corrections made by Junius. 

“ The above particulars were communicated to me by 
Mr. George Woodfall, printer (son of the original pub- 
lisher, Henry Sampson Woodfall), at the time he | 
sented this copy to the library of the (late) Surrey In- 
stitution, of which I was one of the librarians, (n the 
dissolution of that library, in March, 1823, this edition of 
Junius came into my possession. 

Tuomas HAartwett Horse.” 





The corrections indicated are the same which 
were noted by Junius in his letters to Woodfall 
(P. L., Nos. 59. and 44.). In the preface, p. xx 
line 10., “ unreasonable” is corrected to “ unsea 
sonable,” by a line drawn through the r, and ans 
placed in the margin. [Was it a mistake of Ju- 
nius, or of the printer, that referred this error t 
“line 7,” instead of “line 10?” P. L., No. 59.) 
In p. 25. (vol. i.) the first word of Letter IIL is 
changed from “ Your” to “The,” by lines draw 
through the former word, and the correction 


written above the line. [“A woeful mistake, 


| writes Junius; “pray take care for the future. 


(P. L., No. 44.) How happened it that, in pomt- 
ing out this mistake to Woodfall, Junius did not 
note the line? “In p. 25. it should be the instead 
of your,” &c.] 

Besides these, there is a correction which Mr. 
Horne has not indicated, in p 58. of vol. i. line 12.: 


| “if Mr. Foot's evidence was sufficient,” is corrected 


to “if Mr. Foot's evidence was insufficient.” The 
omission is not marked by a caret at the place of 
the missing letters, but by a line drawn obliquely 
through the space, with “in” placed im the 
margin. 
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The index could hardly have been misplaced by 
the carelessness of the binder, if it had originally 
been sewed with the second volume. I infer, 
therefore, that this index was subsequently 
printed, and bound up with this copy of the first 
edition, previously sewed, as L. J. suggested 
might have been done in other instances Cz.& 
Q.,,” Vol. vi., p. 384.). VERTAUR. 

Hartford, Conn. 


{We insert this for the purpose of correcting the erro- 
neous statement that the edition of Junius, which was 
corrected by the author himself, is without date. The book 
referred to by our correspondent is not Junius’s own edi- 
tion. That edition, which is the only one which ought to 
be quoted as an authority, bears on its engraved title the 
date mpcctxxu. Junius knew what he was about when 
correcting a misprint, and rightly pointed out the error as 
being (not in line 10, but) in line 7, p. xx., where in the 
edition of 1772 we read “ unreasonable.” The copy pre- 
served at Hartford is obviously one of the edition de- 
scribed in our sixth volume, p. 384, — Ep. ] 





“neater! HEAL THYSELF!" OR PHYSICIANS AND 
LEECHES ACCOUNTED FOR. 


In the list of castaway French terms, the 
leavings of a dialect no longer acknowledged by 
the English people's heart, there is a lingering in- 
truder, viz. the foreign equivalent for healer, a 
physician. It was less than courteous, in one of 
the antiquarian winter-eve gossips at Macrobius’s, 
to rail at medicine as “the lowest dregs of phi- 
losophy,” notwithstanding that, during the dark 
ages, it became the fashion of the schovls to mis- 
name the science of medicine “ physique,” and a 
medical practitioner “ physicien,” as if the former 
did not exclusively denote what is now called the 
art of nature, or natural philosophy. Indeed, 
down to the time of our primate, William d'E- 
touteville, the Cardinal-Legate and Archbishop of 
Rouen, who reformed the University of Paris, 
1452, a mist of superstitious awe still hung over 
the “ clerks in physic,” or professors of medicine, 
none of whom were permitted to marry. The fol- 
lowing serap of early rhyme shows the French 
origin of a title warped from its true meaning : 

“Croire physique, c’est folie: 
Maints en |’an en perdent la vie;” 
and Hippocrates himself would, no doubt, smile at 
the simplicity of the romancer, who once styled 
him, — 
‘ “Ypocras, ji tres plus sages clers de physique, qui onc 
a @ son tans 

‘Such being the history of an article imported 
without much necessity, whether in England or 
her dependent provinces, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and the rest, it is no wonder that Anglo-Saxony's 
acceptance of so equivocal a term is not very 
cordial at this moment. Men rather take degrees 





in “medicine” than in “ physic;” and were it 
not that the learned persist in misunderstanding 
their own household word for God's minister, the 
leech or healer*, I see no reason but custom 
against the use of both. Leech is Celtic as well as 
English, nor has it any reference to a blood-suck- 
ing worm. 

It is a pity that our excellent translators should 
have overlooked the alliterative beauty in the 
Divine Proverbialist’s carefully-worded model- 
phrase : 

“ossto! ASSO NAPHSOK!” 
“Healer! heal thyself!” 


For it is, or may be, retained in all the versions 


“of England's north-western dominions and rela- 


tionships, the Irish, the Gaelic, the Icelandic, the 
Swedish, and the Danish, all of which gracefully 
play on the sound of a slightly modified variety of 
the word leech, that is, healer : 


Trish. A wiatcu, leighis du fein! 
Gaelic. A .£1GH, leigh a thu féin! 
Swedish. Larxare, laek dig sielf! 
Danish. Lease, leg, dig selve! 


In Icelandic, Lexner. 


This is a theme that has led to more false inter- 
meme than the reader might imagine. A very 
earned baronet, for instance, ascends no higher in 
his etymological soarings than the childish faney 
that Danish England’s solemn leech derives his 
name from a well-known bloodthirsty worm. 
Had the inheritor of Sir Walter's magic mantle 
ritiden, as we lately did, Lavengro’s wild cob, 
galloping over the Devil’s Mountain in the snow- 
clad hills of Tipperary, he would have discovered 
the deep and sure Celtic origin of léigh, a healer 
or physician, and leighis, to heal. While listening 
to Shorsha (who afterwards colported Bibles in 
Spain), and to his grimy friend, the gobha, or 
smith, who had just bewitched the young vaga- 
bond's Pegasus, I overheard the following oracular 
words: 

“Ts agam an’t leigheas.” 
that is, “I have the power to cure, heal, or re- 
lease him.” 

Having trespassed thus far on your attention, 
with the view of hinting the deficiency of an im- 
portant element in England's word-book, allow me 
briefly to notice a Norman-French term that 
needlessly puzzles one of the continental lexico- 
graphers. In Catalan talkee-talkee, the word for 
medicus is metge, whence the old French miege, 
and by an easy substitution of r for g, miére ; 
witness our proverb : 

“ Qui court apres le miére, 
Court apres la biére.” 

* Blame us not, considerate reader of the Hebrew text; 
we copy the sense of Martin Luther’s just remark on the 
Rophé, or Mender, in God's book : 

“ Unseres Hernn Gottes Flicker.” 
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——. 


P | . ic . 
But to account for the usual form mire, there was | f Holdenham, St. Alban’s Abbey. Also John Stoke, abbot, 


no need of a new coinage of unrecorded and un- 
couth derivatives from medicus (sought out by the 
ingenuity of Friedrich Diez) ; since mire for mere 
is an exact counterpart of the common and gram- 
matical form, lire for liére. 

It may not be quite to the purpose, now that 
the subject is pretty well exhausted, to add an 
anecdote of the water-cure, just picked up in an 
author who was smothered by a fall of ashes in his 
pleasure-boat, near Pompeii, 1776 years ago: 

“On a sudden,” thus writes Pliny the naturalist, 
“Charmis of Marseilles invaded Rome; and he not only 


winter. He dipped his patients in the lakes. We have 
seen superannuated consuls making a show of their 
shiverings. There is no doubt that, by this novelty of 
theirs, the physicians wished to bamboozle us all.” 

G. M. 





MONUMENTAL 


(Continued from Vol. xi., p. 221.) 


BRASSES. 


When I sent my last communication on this 
subject, it is but right that I should say that I 
had not seen the third Note by Mr. F. 8S. Growse 
at p. 143. of the present volume, in completion of 
the lists already inserted (Vol. x., pp. 361. 520.). 
I beg now to continue my own list, premising, as 
before, that I have seen the brasses at the places 
marked thus *, whilst those marked thus f have 
been communicated to me by friends; and the 
remainder are mentioned in recent publications : 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
* Clifford Chambers. Hercules Raynsford, Esq., in ar- 
mour, and wife, 1583. 
* Clifford Chambers. Elizabeth Marrowe, daughter of the 
above, with child in her arms, 1601. 
* Quinton. Anne Clopton, with canopy, good, c. 1430. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Arreton. The “Man in armour” is Harry Hawles, 
‘longe tyme steward of the yle.” 

* Winchester, St. Cross. “A priest” is 
1518. 

* Winchester College. 
cham. 

* Winchester College. 
1450. 

* Winchester College. 
145-. 

* Winchester College, John Bedell, 1498. 

* Winchester College. John Grewaker, priest (demi fig.), 





Thomas Lawne, 
“A priest, 1473,” is Edward Ta- 
John Morys (?), priest, in almuce, 


Robert Thurbern, diapered cope, 


1514. 

* Winchester College. John Gilbert, priest (demi fig.), 
1518, 

° Wine hester College. John Barrate, B.A. (brass loose), 


1524. 
* Winchester College. Bishop John White, warden, dia- 
pered cope, 15—. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
* Ashridge House. John de Swynstede, priest, 1395. 
+ Holdenham. 


fine canopy, fig. lost, 1451. 
* Sawbridgeworth. I could not see the brass of Isabelly 
Seventhorp in 1850. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


+ Godmanchester. Civilian, small, two wives lost, c. 1539, 


KENT. 
* Ash. Also Jane Keriell, curious horned headdress, ¢ 
1460. 
* Ash. Christopher Septvans, alias Harflete, and wif, 
large, 1602. 


| * Ash. Walter Septvans, alias Harflete, and wife, large, 





1626 


- . | * Ash. Wife of Richard Clitherow (?), remains of § 
arraigned her former physicians, but her baths also, per- | ~ wie mmesow (5) vemeiee € ip 
suading people to wash during the sharpest frosts of | 


canopy. 
* Ash. Wyll... and wife, 1525. 
* Birchington. For “A civilian, c. 1440,” in Mr. Growsa’s 
list, read “ Richard Quek,” 1459. 
* Canterbury, St. George. “ A priest,” John Lovelle, 1538, 
* Canterbury, St. Paul. Geo. Wyndbourne and wife, 1531, 
* Canterbury, St. Alphage. Robert Cosebourne, priest in 
gown, 1531. 


Prude.) 

* Canterbury, St. Mary Northgate. Ralf Browne, mayor, 
kneeling (mural), 15—. ; 

* Dartford. Agnes (not Appleton, but) Molyngton. 

* Dartford. Inscription to priest, i.e. John Hornley. 

* Dartford. Frances, wife of Captain Bostocke, 1614. 

* Dover, St. Mary. William Jones and wife, 1638, 

Dover, St. James. I could not see the “ male figure” ia 

1851. 

* Eastry. Thomas Nevynson, Esq., and wife, 1590, 

* Erith. Also a group of children and a shield ( Walden). 
¢ Faversham. Also remains of fine canopy and figure (the 
latter stolen about 1835) to Seman Tong, 1414 

+ Faversham. A civilian, Thomas Napleton? 1625? 
+ Godneston. William Boys and wite, with Holy Trinity, 
1507. 
+ Godneston. Vincent Boys, gent., and wife, 1558 
+ Godneston. Thomas Engeham, Esq., and wife, 1558. 
+ Graveney. Canopy and inse. to Johanna Boteler, 1408. 
¢ Graveney. Correct Robert Dodde, Esq., and Richard de 
Feversham, &c., 1381. 
Margate. Also, a knight, under the pews, ¢. 1590. 
* Sandwich, St. Clement. A merchant and lady, a mut- 
lated double canopy. 
Sheldwick. Sir Richard Attelese and wife, 1394. 
* Shorne. Correct thus: 
A chalice for Thomas Elys, priest, 1569. 
Elynor Allen, 1581. 
Figure in chest, c. 1470. 
* Southfleet. John Sedley, auditor, &c. (I could not see it 
in 1850). 
* Southfleet. John Sedley and wife, correct date to 1%. 
¢ Staple. A civilian, c. 1520. 






408, 


LANCASHIRE, 
Middleton. Edmund Ashton, 1522. 
Childwall. 
MIDDLESEX. ; 
* Islington, St. Mary. Henry Savill, Esq., and wilt 
(mural), 1546. . 
* Islington, St. Mary. A man in armour and wife (mural), 
ce. 1550. ; 
* Islington, St. Mary. Over the last brass a small canopy; 
ec. 1450. ‘ : 
* London, All Hallows Barking. A man in armour, &y 
i.e. “Mr. William Thinne, £sq.” 
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* London, St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street. Sir John Pack- 
ington and lady (mural), 1563. 

* London, St. Dunstan. Date of Henry Dacres, &c., 1530. 

* London, St. Giles without Cripplegate. Two late mural 
brasses. 

* London, Westminster Abbey. Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
date 1483. 


* London, British Museum. Head of small female figure, | ciple so firm, by love so holy, that neither the close neigh- 


ec. 1520. 
* London, British Museum. Head of bishop, with portion 
of very fine canopy and saints, formerly in possession 
of A. W. Pugin, c. 1350. 
* Isleworth. Also, Edward Holland. 
* Isleworth. William Chase, Esq., in armour, 1544. 
* Isleworth. Figure, c. 1450. 
* Isleworth. Two chrisom children. 
* Chelsea. Lady Guilford (mural). 
Riselip. John Hawtree and wife, 1598. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 
(To be continued.) 





Minor Notes. 
Prophecies of the Plague and Fire of London. — 


Among the examples under this head which have 
appeared in the “N. & Q.,” I think the case has 
not been mentioned of the Dorsetshire fanatic, 
John White of South Perrott, who travelled to 
London in Dec. 1646, with a view to destroy the 
efligy of the Earl of Essex, then lying in state in 
Westminster Abbey; and having hidden himself 
in a pew till midnight, set to work with a hatchet. 
His prediction of the coming vengeance “ for the 


sins and wickedness of London ” was very explicit, | 


being revealed to him by an angel, who described 
the plagues as “so great that they should not be 
able to bury one another, or else he, the angel, 
would fire it as he did Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
J. W. 
Shuttlecoch. —_ 
“The play at shuttlecocke is become soe much in re- 
quest at court, that the making shuttlecockes is almost 





grown a trade in London. Prvestat otiosum esse qua 
nihil agere. I heard that about this last Christmas, the | 
Lady ngham, as shee was plaving at shuttlecocke, 


upon a suddein felt hir selfe somewhatt ill, and presently 
retiring hir selfe into a chamber, was brought to bed of a 
child, without a midwife, shee never suspecting that shee 
had bin with child.” — From a MS. Diary in the Harleian 
Library, date 1603. 


Z. Ze | 


“ Infortunate” and “ Unfortunate.” — 


“Two men have been going through the city of Boston 
taking in persons in the following manner. They go 
mto a store and inquire for shirt buttons, handkerchiefs, 
or other articles, and one says to the other, ‘I was infor- 
tunate enough to lose my handkerchief,’ or other article 
called for. The other says there is no such word as infor- 
tunate, it is unfortunate; and thereupon they get up a bet 
with the storekeeper. The dictionary is looked up, and 
the bet decided always in favour of the sharper, as the 
word may be found there, though now in disuse.” 

W. W. 

Malta. 
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The Hon. Mrs. Norton v. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
—I have lately been reading the popular Ameri- 
can tale of Fashion and Famine (by Mrs. Ann 8S, 
Stephens), in the twenty-second chapter of which 
is the following sentence : 


“ But Julia had been guarded in her poverty by prin- 


bourhood of sin, nor the gripe of absolute want, had power 
to stain the sweet bloom of a nature that seemed to fling 
off evil impressions as the swan casts off water-drops from 
its snowy bosom, though its whole form is bathed in 
them.” 

If, as seems most probable, the American au- 
thoress had borrowed the above striking and 
beautiful simile from an English authoress, she 
might have acknowledged the obligation. The 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, in the dedication of her poems 
to the Duchess of Sutherland, thus addressed her 
fair and kind patroness, who had befriended her 
“when cowards lied away” her name; and had 
given her, “ what woman seldom dares,” — 

“ Belief —in spite of many a cold dissent — 

When, slander’d and malign’d, I stood apart 

From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not 

crush’d, my heart. 


But, like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam 
And mar the freshness of her snowy wing — 
So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide.” 


Curupert Benes, Bb. A. 





Querirs. 


“}ITINERARIUM AD WINDSOR” —“ WHITELOCKE'S 
DIARY” —“ WHITEFIELD’S DIARY.” 


Will any of your readers oblige me with assist- 
ance in reference to the following “ wants ?” 

“ Ttinerarium ad Windsor.” —I want to find a 
complete manuscript of this work, which is at- 
tributed to Fleetwood, the Recorder of London, 
in the only manuscript I am acquainted with, 
Harleian, 168. fol. 1. That MS, is unfortunately 
incomplete. It begins thus: 

“In the moneth of Nisann, in the seavententh yeare of 
the most happie raigne of the virtuous and most noble 
ladie Queene Elizabeth.” 

“ Diary of Judge James Whitelocke, Father of 
Bulstrode Whitelocke.” —Basil Montagu, in his 
“ Life of Bacon” (Works, vol. xvi.), quotes (in 
a note at p.cceviii.) from a Diary of this judge. 
I want to know whether this Diary exists only in 
MS., or has been published ? If the former, where 
the MS. may be found; and if the latter, when 
and where it was published ? 

“ Diary of Whitefield.” — I some time ago picked 
up on a stall a volume of the original MS. of this 
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diary. I want to know who has the other volumes ? | “ Youth's Tragedy,” “ Youth's Comedy.” —Cap 


My volume seems at one time to have been in the 
library of the Rev. Matthew Wilks. Joun Bruce. 
5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square.+ 


Minor Queries. 
First Tripos Day at Cambridge. — On this day, 


the first after Ash Wednesday, copies of verses | 


written by two undergraduates, whom the proc- 
tors choose to honour (I quote the Cumbridge 
Calendar), are distributed among the incepting 


B. A.’s and company present. I want to know if 


any copies of these are preserved in the university 
registers or library. 
More especially I wish for a copy of one in 


1845 or 1846, which I can at this distance of 


time only describe, by stating that in it the Great 
Western Railway was elegantly rendered Via 
Brnnellia, and the city of Bath Bladudis urbem. 
It was, if I mistake not, a conversation in Latin 
hexameters on Free Trade. E.G. R. 


Letters of George IV.—Could any of your cor- 
respondents inform me where I am likely to have 
met. with some letters addressed by George IV. to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Bolton, which I 
saw in print since the year 1836 ? C. (1) 


Sank, Sankey. — I have heard the expression ¢o 
sank (though only from old people) applied to 
such menial offices as are required in the servarts’ 
hall of a large fanily, such as attending io the 
fire, laving the cloth, attending to the lights, &c 
In cases where no usher of the hall formed part of 
the establishment, such and such of the men ser- 
vants took it in turn fo sank. I have also met in 
old inventories with the “sankey chamber.” Was 
the word a known one, equivalent to lacky or 
flunkev ? or was it (for it is obsolete now) merely 
a localism in the North of England ? Sr. 


“ Berta etas Mundi.” — Could any of your 
readers give me any information respecting an 
old hook, some fragments only of which I possess, 
entitled Berta etas Midi? It is lack-letter, and 
profusely illustrated with woodcuts of the popes, 
abbots, &e., together with some of the marvels 
which happened in those days, such as demons, 
awful comets, &e. Two extracts in particular ure 
remarkable ; the wonders related in them occurred 
in the reign of Henrv IIL : 

“ Malefica queda auguriatrix in Anglia fuit, qua mortuo 
demones horribiliter extraxerit da clerici psallerent, et 
imponétes sup equii terribilé p. ecra rapiit. Clamores 
quos terribiles (ut ferit) p. qtuor ferme miliaria au- 
diebat.” 

“Tgnea trabes mire magnitudinis in celo visa @ inter 
australé et oriétalem plaga curres super solem ad occasum 
vergés sup’ terra cecidit.” 

J. Asuton. 











any of your readers give me any account of the 
author of the two following pieces ? — 

1, “ Youth’s Tragedy : A Poem, drawn up by way of 
Dialogue between Youth, the Devil, Wisdom, Time, Death, 
the Soul, and the Nuncius. By T.S. 4to. 1671.” 

2. “ Youth’s Comedy, or, The Soul’s Tryals ang 
Triumph: A Dramatic Poem; with divers Meditations 
intermixed upon several subjects. Set forth to help and 
encourage those that are seeking a heavenly Country, By 
the Author of ‘ Youth’s Tragedy.’ 8vo. 1680.” : 
According to Lowndes, the author's name was 
Sherman ; but some of your readers may perhaps 
be able to give me some farther information con- 
cerning him. R.J 


Trawle-net. — When was the trawle-net first 
spoken of ? G. R. L, 


Thomas Morrison. —Can any of your readers 
give me any account of Thomas Morrison of New 
College, Oxford? His name occurs in the cata- 
logue of Oxford graduates as B.A. in 1726 and 
M.A. 1730. R. J, 


Ritual of Holy Confirmation. — I should be glad 
to learn where I could find Latin or other trans- 
lations of the Ritual of Holy Confirmation,— 
“The Chrism,” or “ the Seal,” among the Arme- 
nians, the Nestorians, the Jacobites, and the other 
unorthodox churches of the East, and of Africa. 
As they will be for the most part very brief, form- 
ing merely an extract from the office of baptism, 
they may perhaps be usefully inserted in “ N.&Q” 

Wiuttiam Fraser, B. C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


The Monmouth and the Foudroyant.— In the 
town of Lostwithiel, Cornwall, is a public-house, 
bearing as its sign 

“The Memorable Battle of the Monmouth and Fou- 
droyant,” 
with a picture of two vessels in action. 

Can you give me information concerning this 
battle, the fame of which has thus been handed 
down, probably by some gallant Cornishman who 
was engaged in the fight ? Anon. 


Heavenly Holes.—In the neighbourhood of Halt- 
wistle, Northumberland, there are two small dells, 
called respectively “ High” and “ Low Heavenly 
Holes.” In a recent evening lecture at the Royal 
Institution, Mr. Sopwith, describing that part o! 
the “ coal district of the North,” said the local 
name for Watershed was “ Heaven's Water pro- 
vision.” Can any northern reader of “N.& Q 
tell me the origin of these singular names? 

W. MM. 


Droitwich. 
Poem by Semlegue (?) —In Les Belles Lettres 
de Hier, Paris, 1730, I find the following lines, 
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which are said to be from an epistle in verse by “ What tho’ my name be Roger?”—Can any 
Semlecue. They are from the curé of a parish. | reader supply the words of the ballad referred to 
| by Sir Walter Scott in The Two Drovers ? 
« “What tho’ my name be Roger, 

Who drives the plough and cart?” 


«Comme ils n’ont ni terre ni rente, 
Et qu’ils sont tous de pauvres gens, 
Dans un curé, chose étonnante, 

Je suis triste aux enterrements.” 


M—e. 

Alliterative Spelling-book. — There has been 
published, I believe, a spelling-book, or it may be 
an elocutionary exercise-book, containing exer- 
cises on the letters of the alphabet, of an alliter- 
\ ; ative character, and calculated to improve articu- 
author ¢ R. M- | jation in speaking. “ Peter Piper picked a peck,” 
&e., is the exercise on the letter p. Can any reader 
refer me to the book in question, by giving title 
and publisher’s name ? INTERROGATOR. 


Two more specimens of the same author are given. 
I have examined various dictionaries of literature 
and biography, but cannot find even his name. 
Can any of your correspondents tell me where | 
to find the rest of the epistle, or a notice of the 


Michael Angelo. — The true name of this “ salt 
of art,” as Fuseli characterised him, was Michel 
Acnolo Buonarotti, according to the several lives 
of him written by Vasari, Condivi, and Bottari. 
How, when, and where did the name of Agnolo 
become converted into Angelo? In putting the 
Query, I will hazard an opinion of the origin of 
the change. It may, I think, be traced to his co- 
temporary, Ariosto, who, in the second stanza of 
the thirty-third canto of L’Orlando Furioso, de- 
scribes the gifted man as — 

@ cesses quel ch’ a par sculpe e colora 
Michel, pi che mortale, Angel divino.” 


Joseph Hill, Cowper's Friend.— From the great 
respect I entertain for the memory of Joseph Hill, 
the friend and correspondent of the poet Cowper, 
I am anxious to obtain information on the follow- 
ing points: Who was Joseph Hill’s father ? Who 
was his wife? Did they leave children? What 
became of them? When did he die, and where 
was he interred ? Craup MarsHat. 


Sir Simon Le Blanc. —Was any portrait of Mr. 
Justice Le Blane, who died April 15, 1816, ever 
engraved ? Craup MaRsHALL. 


Eric. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Different Ideas of a Religion among Christians 
and Pagans.— When was the distinction first 
brought forward between the modern (or Chris- 
tian) idea of a religion, and the ancient (or Pagan) 
idea of a religion? which is thus expressed by 
De Quincey, in his Autobiographic Sketches, 
vol. ii. p. 49. : 


Glatton. —What is the origin of the name of 
the ship in H. M. navy “Glutton,” now trans- 
ferred to the “floating battery” launched this 
week at Messrs. Green's yard, Blackwall? Gy. 





“ What is a religion? To Christians it means, over Hlinor Queries with Answers. 
and above a mode of worship, a dogmatic (that is, a doc- 
trinal) system: a great body of doctrinal truths, moral Passage in Gay. — In Gay’s Trivia, “ Of walk- 


and spiritual, But to the ancients (to the Greeks and 
Romans, for instance) it meant nothing of the kind. A 
religion was simply a cultus, a Opnrxea, a mode of ritual 
worship, in which there might be two differences, viz. 
1, As to the particular deity who furnished the motive 
to the worship. 2. As to the ceremonial, or mode of con- 
ducting the worship.” 


ing in the Streets by Day,” about half-way through 
the second book, there is a passage on the nuisances 
of the Thames Street of that day, the concluding 
couplet of which is meant to illustrate the manners 
of the time of Queen Anne; but I cannot satisfy 
myself that I rightly interpret it. The lines 


are, — 


BrsrioTHecar. CHETHAM. 


“ But how shall I 
Pass, when in piles Cornavion cheeses lie, 
Cheese, that the table’s closing rites denies, 
And bids me with th’ unwilling chaplain rise.” 


_ Payment to Lord Rochford.—In the pleasant 
little Guide-book to Hampton Court, by Mr. Felix 
Summerly, is given, apropos of Henry VIIL’s love 
of shooting, an extract from the records of Hamp- 
ton Court, as follows: 

“ 581. paid to my Lord of Rochford, for shooting with 
the King’s grace at Hampton Court.” 


Taken literally, it would seem that the chaplain 
| and poet had to leave the table as soon as the 
cheese appeared, and before it was partaken of. 
I shall be vlad to learn whether the etiquette of 
the table in Queen Anne’s reign required the 
chaplain and any particular guests to retire from 
the table on the placing of the cheese on the 


It may be obtuseness on my part, but allow me 
to ask what is the purport of this ? 
Pexicanus AMERICANUS. 


, = . 
Scott's Novels. — Sir Walter Scott twice com- | board. Kanurravs. 

pares an irregular hamlet to a village, which Liverpool. 

stopped s only , ins > sic of F . ; icles i 
pped suddenly when dancing to the music of | [ Our first and second vols. contain several articles illus- 


Orpheus. Wiil some one tell me where? M—r. | trative of Mr. Macaulay's sketch of the “ Young Levite ;” 
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but as the passage itself has not been quoted, we give the 
concluding lines to explain the reference in Gay : —“ The 
young Levite was permitted to dine with the family; but 
he was expected to content himself with the plainest fare. 
He might fill himself with the corned beef and the car- 
rots: but as soon as the tarts and cheese cakes made 
their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till 
he was summoned to return thanks for the repast, from a 
great part of which he had been excluded.” (Hist. of Eng., 
vol. i. p. 327.) See also Oliham’s Satire, addressed to a 


Friend about to leave the University ; and Tatler, Nos. 255. 
258. ] 


Godwyn on the Jews or Hebrews. —I will feel 
exceedingly obliged if you could favour me with 
a transcript of the title-page of a book published 
about 1624, written by Thomas Godwyn, “ from 
Kensington, Feb. 21, 1624,” as the Epistle Dedi- 
catory states, the subject of the work being the 
Jews or Hebrews, their persons, places, &c. 

James J. Lams, 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

[The following is a copy of the title-page: —“ Moses 
and Aaron: Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites, used by the 
ancient Hebrews; observed, and at large opened, for the 
clearing of many obscure texts thorowout the whole 
Scripture: which texts are now added to the end of the 
book. Wherein likewise is showed what Customs the 
Hebrews borrowed from Heathen People: and that many 
heathenish Customs, originally, have been unwarrantable 
imitations of the Hebrews. By Thomas Godwyn, B.D., 
London, printed by S. Griffin for Andrew Crook. 1625.” 
There are numerous editions. } 


St. Vedast. — Who was St. Vedast, or where 
can any particulars be found about him? There 
is no mention of his name in Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, neither is his name in the calendar. In 
Foster Lane, London, there is a church dedicated 
to him, built, I believe, from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren. L. J. B. 

Comm. Wint. 

[ There is a long account of St. Vedast, Bishop of Arras, 
under Feb. 6, in the Dublin edition of Butler’s Lives now 
before us. A notice of his festival also occurs in Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxiv. p. 66. ] 


Summa and Modus. — Matthew Paris and Wal- 
a 
singham, in noticing certain years of scarcity, 


mention (as proofs of dearness) the number of 


solidi necessary to purchase a summa of wheat 
and a modus of wheat. What quantities are in- 
dicated by these two words — summa and modus ? 

Brean. 


[The former word is, in London measure (in contra- 
distinction to Winchester measure) eizht bushels, or a 
quarter. Spelman, in his Glossary, in voce SuMA, says, 
“(Queesi sauma vel sagma, item summa, mensura continens 
8 modios Londonienses, inde dicta quod ad onus equi suf- 
ficiat. Mat. Paris in anno 1205. Suma frumenti duo- 
decim solidis vendebatur.” The latter word is thus 
explained in Matthew Paris's Glossary : — “ Summa 
bladi, vel frumenti: sxwpissime occurrit + mensuram 8 mo- 
diorum, A Seme (pro sume) decimus. Sane Huntin- 
doniensis noster Summam per onus equi est interpretatus, 
( Hist., lib. vii. p. 219., anno 1121.)] 


| part might be called a quarter ? 


Quarter of Wheat.— Can any of your readers 
familiar with the weights and measures of early 
days state what is the origin or meaning of 4 
quarter of wheat, or any other corn? It must 
have been a fourth part of something ; but what 
was this something? We know that a quartern 
loaf or a quartern of flour implies a fourth part of 
a peck; but was there any particular designation 
for thirty-two bushels of corn, of which a fourth 
Breap. 


{*Quarterium frumenti constat ex octo bussellis.” 
Fleta sex Commentarius Juris Anglicani, lib. ii. This 
seems to have signified originally the fourth part of a tun 


in weight or capacity. ] 


A. Greenfield.—Can any of your readers give 
me any account of Andrew Greenfield, author 
of a volume of Poems, 1790? R. J. 


[ Andrew Greenfield was educated at the universities 
of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Oxford. On taking Orders, 
he was presented by Dr. Oswald, Bishop of Raphoe, to 
the rectory of Moira, in Ireland. He died suddenly in 
May, 1788, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and left a 
widow and family. He was brother of Professor Green- 
field of Edinburgh. In The Scots Magazine, vol. xxxvy. 
p- 91., are “ Verses occasioned by the Death of Dr. Gr 
gory, late Professor of Physic in the University of E 
burgh,” signed A. Greenfield, Coll. Ball. Oxon. } 








The Ash Igdrasil or Yedrasil. — Will any of 
your readers be so good as to explain the refer- 
ence in the following passages from Carlyle’s Hero 
Worship ? 

“The tree Jgdrasil, that has its roots down in the king- 
doms of Hela and Death, and whose boughs overspread 
the highest heaven. — 

“The living tree Jgdrasil, with the melodious waving 
of its world-wide boughs, deep-rooted as Hela.” 


J. E. T. 


[ Mr. Carlyle’s allusion is to the sacred ash Yogdrasill 
of the Scandinavian Mythology. “The principal and 
most sacred tree of the gods,” says Pigott (Manual of 
Scandinavian Mythology, p. 216.), “is the ash-tree Yoq- 





drasill, which is the best and greatest of all trees, Its 
branches extend over the whole universe, reaching bevond 
the heavens; its stem bears up the earth; its three roots 


stretch themselves wide around: one is among the gods; 
another with the frost giants, where Ginnungagap was 
before; the third covers Niff-heim.” Much farther illus- 
tration of this myth will be found in the work just quoted; 
in Ellmuller’s edition of the Vaulu-Spa (Leipsic, 1%30); 
in Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie ; and in Finn Magnisset's 
valuable Dissertation on the Edda Doctrine. ] 





Replies. 
FRANKLIN'S PARABLE AND TAYLOR'S “ LIBERTY 
OF PROPHECYING.” 
(Vol. x., pp. 82. 169. 252.; Vol. xi., p. 296.) 
The first edition of Jeremy Taylor's Liberty 
of Prophecying was printed in small 4to. in 1647, 
and does not contain the parable. This is now 4 
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rare book, and Coleridge (Lit. Remains, vol. iii. | 


p- 203.) thus speaks of it : 

“One thing is especially desirable in reference to that 
most important, because (with the exception of the Holy 
Living and Dying) the most popular, of Taylor’s works, 
the Liberty of Prophecying ; and this is a careful collation 
of the different editions, particularly of the first, printed 
before the restoration, and the last, published in Taylor’s 
lifetime, and after his promotion to the episcopal bench. 
Indeed, I regard this as so nearly concerning Taylor’s 
character as a man, that if I find it has not been done in 
Heber’s edition, and if | find a first edition in the British 
Museum, or Sion College, or Dr. Williams’s library, I will, 
God permitting, do it myself.” 

The second edition of the Liberty of Prophecy- 
ing is contained in the volume Taylor published 
in 1657, in folio, under the title of Suu€oAov Héxo- 
woAeuxov, or a Collection of Polemical Discourses, 
and here, with other additions, the parable ap- 
pears. : 

The third edition is posthumous: it appeared in 
a larger volume, in which the title is altered to— 

“ SvyuBodov Ceodoyxor, or a Collection of Polemical Dis- 
courses, wherein the Church of England, in its worst as 
well as most flourishing condition, 1s defended in many 
material points against the attempts of the Papists on 
the one hand, and the Fanatics on the other. ‘Together 
with some additional pieces, addressed to the promotion 
of practical religion and daily devotion. By Jer. Taylor, 
chaplain in ordinary to King Charles the First, and late 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, The third edition, 
London, printed by R. Norton for R. Royston, 1674.” 

In this volume the Liberty of Prophecying ap- 
pears in its enlarged form, and the parable, as 
before, concludes it. 

In the dedication of the Polemical Discourses to 
Lord Hatton, Taylor explains the reason of the 
additions made on account of the clamours of the 
intolerant : 


pose, demonstrate the true doctrine in that question, but 
I have now, in this edition of that book, answered all their 
pretensions, not only fearing lest some be hurt with their 
offensive arms, but lest others, like Tarpeia the Roman 
lady, be oppressed with shields, and be thought to think 
well of their cause by pleading for their persons.” 

It seems most probable that the reason why the 
parable does not appear in some of the later edi- 
tions of the Liberty of Prophecying may be, that 
the text of the first edition has been followed in- 
stead of that of the enlarged copies. Taylor 
obtained the parable from Gentius’s Historia 
Judaica, which was printed at Amsterdam in 
1651, and Gentius derived it from the Boostaun 
of the Persian poet Saadi, who may bave heard 
the story from some Jew when he was a prisoner 
at Tripoli, and worked with the Jewish captives 
on the fortifications there. Franklin may possibly 
have met with it in some periodical, where it was 
extracted, or have taken it from the Liberty of 
Prophecying, giving it a biblical form. 

Most of the works of Taylor printed during his 
lifetime are remarkable for their careful typo- 
graphy and tasteful arrangement and embellish- 
ment. It would be diflicult to point out an Ene 
glish volume of the time of equal elegance in all 
respects with that of the second edition of The 
Great Exemplar, printed in small folio in 1653. 
Taylor's own taste seems to have found an effec- 
tive agent in his publisher Richard Royston; and 
Faithorne is here seen to great advantage, espe- 
cially in the design and arrangement of the en- 
graved title-page. S. W. Sincer. 





SERPENT'S EGG (Vol. x., p. 508.; Vol. xi., p. 271.): 


“When a persecution did arise against the Church of 


England, and that I intended to make a defensative for 
my brethren and myself, by pleading for a liberty to our 
consciences to persevere in that profession which was 
warranted by all the laws of God and our superiors, some 
men were angry, and would not be safe that way, because 
Ihad made the roof of the sanctuary so wide that more 
might be sheltered under it than they had a mind should 
be saved harmless. Men would be safe alone or not at 
Gh. ed And therefore 1 was to defend our persons, that 
whether our cause were right or wrong (for it would be 
supposed wrong), yet we might be permitted in liberty 
and impunity: but then the consequent would be this, 
that if we, when we were supposed to be in error, were 
yet to be indemnified, then others also whom we thought 
as ill of were to rejoice in the same freedom, because this 
equality is the great instrument of justice, and if we 
would not do to others as we desired should be done to 
us, we were no more to pretend religion, because we de- 
Stroy the law and the prophets. Of this some were im- 
patient; and they would have all the world spare them, and 
yet they would spare nobody. . . - But the most complained 
that, in my ways to persuade a toleration, I helped some 
men too far, and that I armed the Anabaptists with 
swords instead of shields. . . . But wise men understand 
the thing, and are satisfied; and because all men are not 
of equal strength,’I did not only, in a discourse on pur- 


NEW SILKWORM (Vol. xi., p. 264.): BLUE ROSE 

(Vol. xi., p. 280.). 

Mr. Breen bas misunderstood the Query of 
L. M. M. R., and also committed an error which 
should be rectified. ‘The serpent’s egg prized by 
the Druids is the Ovum anguinum ot Pliny — the 


glein neidr of the ancient British —the adder 


stone of modern folk lore. All that I have seen 


| were merely blue, green, or striped glass beads. 


They are still used as charms to assist dentition, 
cure ague and whooping-cough. The querist will 
be very likely to find one in some of the London 
curiosity shops. 

Some snakes are ovoviviparous, the young being 
excluded from the shell previous to parturition ; 
but others, as every English country boy knows, 
are decidedly oviparous. The common English 
snake (Natriztorquata) laysa chain of from eighteen 
to twenty white eggs during the summer, and 
these are hatched in the following spring. Whether 
it be the cunning of the serpent, or natural in- 
stinct, she prefers to lay her eggs in manure heaps, 
old hot-beds, or at the base of lime-kilns, where 
the artificial heat hastens the process of hatching. 
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With all deference, I age observe that “N. & 
Q.” is not so well up in matters pertaining to 
natural history as in ar : neetaibell lore. For in- 
stance, F. B. informs us that castor oil is extracted 
from the leaves (!), 
the Ricinus communis. Again, we have had the 
old fable of the blue rose; old I may well call it, 
for it dates from the period of Moorish domination 
in Spain. Though the fellows in blue aprons, who, 
calling themselves gardeners, infest our suburban 
districts, will tell mythical stories of the vast 
prizes offered for the production of a blue rose or 
a blue dahlia, our scientific horticulturists laugh 
at the absurdity. We can perform wonders by 
cultivating plants, but nature sets certain bound- 
aries which can never be surpassed. Hear De- 
candolle, no mean authority on this subject. He 
says : 


« Yellow and blue are the fundamental types of colour | 


and these colours are antagonistic, mutually 
excluding each other. Yellow by culture may be changed 
into red or white, but never into blue. On the: other hand, 
blue will pass into red, but never into yellow.’ 


We have a yellow rose, and consequently can 

never have a blue one. If at all practicable, 

Barnum would no doubt have done it long ago! 
W. Pinkerton. 


in flowers, 


Hammersmith. 


I cannot believe that L. M. M. R. is really 
looking for a veritable serpent’s egg; but if so, 
he will surely have but little difficulty in find- 
ing abundance in the country during the hot 
weather. Mr. Henry H. Breen is far too sweep- 
ing in his assertion, that snakes are always vivi- 
parous. Our common hedge or ringed-snake 
(Coluber natriz), as every rustic knows, deposits 
its eggs in masses in dunghills and hot-beds; 
where they are hatched by the heat of the sun, or 
of the fermenting manure. 

L. M. M. R., however, inquires concerning a 
supposed Druidical talisman, the famous Axgui- 
num ovum; concerning the production of which 
wonderful tales are told— how it is formed by the 
exudation of knotted vipers, by whose united 
agency it is borne aloft in the air, and afterwards 
caught in a linen sheet by the sorcerer, who is 
obliged to fly on a swift horse to escape the ven- 
geance of the enraged reptiles, who pursue him 
till he can cross running water, &c. ‘This myste- 
rious object is however no other than a large 
bead of glass, or vitrous paste, ornamented round 
its equator by bosses or spots of some other colour, 
which is occasionally found in Celtic tumuli. 
Specimens of these may be seen in many collec- 
tions of antiquities; and L. M. M. R. will find two 
examples engraved in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, art. ANcuinum ovum. I am sorry that I 
cannot inform L. M. M. R. where he can procure 


instead of from the berries, of 


| 





| species of them has ever been known to prov 





a specimen ; but probably he may meet with one | 
| 


| 
cannot at present remember 


in the shop of some respectable dealer in anjj. 
quities. He must, however, be on his guard 
against modern Venetian forgeries, 

I may add, that one of the old publishers, I 
which, uses for 
device the Anguinum ovum in combination with 9 
serpent. W. J. Bernuarp Synry, 

Temple. 





I was surprised, indeed, 
Henry H. Breen, that “se rpents are, 
speaking, to be classed as viviparous rather than 
oviparous:” and still more when reading on | 
found him including snakes in his assertion th; at no 


stri tly 





ce 
eggs. Whatever may be the case in St. me a, 
from which island he writes, ev ery naturalist 
knows that in this country snakes do produce 
eggs. The viper and the slow-worm are un- 
doubtedly viviparous, but snakes are as certainly 
oviparous. I have had ample opportunities of 
verifying both. The snake deposits a cluster of 
egus, each of about the size of a sparrow’s egg, of 
a white or cream colour. These eggs have not a 
hard shell, but a tough thick skin, forming a kind 
of bag. When laid ‘they do not contain a young 
sn: ike | formed, but, if broken, are found to hold g 
thick yellowish liquid like cream. I have lately 
watched the hatching of the eggs of a snake, which 
were placed in a hotbed. The young came forth 
in about six weeks. If L. M. M. R. has any wish 
for a snake's egg, I can supply him from a few 
preserved in spirits. F. C. H. 





NUNS ACTING AS PRIESTS IN THE MASS. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 47. 294.) 

Mr. Brees, who has kindly made some remarks 
on my Query, has mistaken the object I had in 
view in proposing it. I confess I did think, and 
still do think, that the author of the Voyageur en 
Suisse, whose words I quoted, meant to say that 
the nuns in question still do what he describes. 
But my Query is, where did he get the story ; and 
what is the origin of the story? Mk. Breen 
explanation is very unsatisfactory: a parcel of 
nuns assembling in their chapel, and going through 
the prayers of the mass, as a sort of mystery or 
miracle play, once or twice, is not a thing likely 
to make such a noise as to be regarded as very 
wonderful, or to become a tradition in the country, 
and recorded as a remarkable fact in guide-books. 
The author of the Voyageur en Suisse must have 
got the story somewhere. My Query is this, Does 
any other authority mention such a story? If we 
could find such other authority, we would then 
perhaps be in a better condition to ascertain the 
meaning of it, and whether it has any foundat ion 
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in fact. As it stands, I agree with Mr. Breen, | 
that it is not very easy to believe any body of 
nuns to have seriously contemplated the consecra- 
tion of the Host without a priest. But this was 
the reason I asked the question. Possibly some 
curious fact of history may lurk under the story. 
For example, what if it should turn out that these 
nuns had adopted some form of Protestantism, | 
and had celebrated amongst themselves some Pro- | 
testant religious services instead of the mass: 
might not such a fact have given birth to the | 
story? But the first thing is evidently to inquire, 
where did the Voyageur en Suisse get it? This is 


my Query. e: i ae 





EPITAPHS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 252.) 

The epitaph quoted by your correspondent 
N. L. T. is not, I think, quite correctly given, but 
should rather be read as follows: 

“ Beneath a sleeping infant lies; 
To earth whose body lent, 
Hereafter shall more glorious rise, 
But not more innocent. 
“ When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Millions shall wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine.” 
This epitaph was seen in the old church at Clifton, 
near Bristol, placed high up on the east wall of 
the north transept, where, as a child, I have often 
read it. On going for the express purpose of 
looking for it, some years since, I found the church | 
rebuilt, and that these lines had disappeared. 
They are printed in the Elegant Extracts. 

It is well known that much of the trash we 
find in country churchyards finds its way there 
through the medium of the stone-cutter’s book of 
verses, which is commonly handed to those who 
are ordering a monument for them to choose such 
as suit their taste; thence the universality of the 
well-known stanza — 

“ Afflictions sore long time I bore,” &c. 
On one occasion I found the first line cut thus: 
“ Afflictions four, years I bore.” 


And while we were conjecturing what these four 
afflictions could have been, a wag present observed 
that he supposed they were plague, pestilence, 
famine, and sudden death. 

Occasionally, however, lines of redeeming in- 
terest occur. The following, on the tombstone of 
an old man, in the ‘churchyard of Garsington, 
Oxon, are traditionally ascribed to Warton, pro- 
bably upon no stronger evidence than that the 
living belonged to his college. They are not, how- 
ever, unworthy of him : 

“Time, which had silver’d o'er my aged head, 

At length has rang’d me with the peaceful dead. 


One hint, gay youth, from dust and ashes borrow, 
My days were many, — thine may end to-morrow.” 
Passing on from this parish to the adjoining one, 
Cuddesden, where is found Bishop Lowth’s cele- 
brated epitaph on his daughter, the churchyard 
there offers the following lines, evidently the pro- 
duction of a superior mind : 
“Why should I shrink at Thy command, 
Whose love forbids my fears? 
Or tremble at Thy gracious hand, 
That wipes away my tears? 
“ No, let me rather freely yield 
What most I prize to Thee, 
Who never didst a good withhold, 
Nor canst withhold, from me.” 

The following, it is supposed, were never placed 
on a tombstone, and may, perhaps, for that reason, 
claim their first appearance, Mr. Editor, in your 
pages. They were the production of a man of 
brusque and somewhat coarse exterior, but of 
strong feeling : 

Ona young lady. 
“Qh, sleep in peace, clos’d in thy narrow cell; 
Oh, sleep in peace, as thou wert wont to dwell; 
Oh, sleep in peace; and oft the starting tear 
Shall tell the loss of him who lingers here.” J. K. 
I will conclude my dissertation by four lines, not 
inappropriate to the subject, which appeared in 
the pages of the Literary Gazette for June 16, 
1827 : 
“O memory! thou ling’ring murmurer 
Within joy’s broken shell, 
Why have I not, in losing all I lov’d, 
Lost thee as well?” R. R. 
Senex. 





THE QUEEN'S REGIMENTAL GOAT. 
(Vol. x., p.180.; Vol. xi., p. 135.) 


The following interesting particulars on the 
subject of this Query were communicated to the 
St. Lucia Palladium in January, 1846: 


“ The Royal Welsh Fusiliers. —The 23rd regiment, or 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, of which our Governor is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, has, since its formation in 1688, been the 
national corps of the principality of Wales, and the worthy 
representative in the British army of that ancient race of 
Cambrian heroes, whose stubborn valour so long held out 
against one of our most warlike monarchs, Stout-hearted 
Welshmen have ever been the Fusiliers. The colours 
which now wave over their ranks show a goodly list of 
well-fought and victorious fields. But long ere the 
custom of inscribing victories on the banners of a corps 
was adopted, the Welsh Fusiliers had many a time already 
helped to vanquish England’s foes, and to build up that 
strong foundation of nobly-earned glory on which the 
pillar of her warlike fame so firmly stands. The battle- 
fields of the Boyne, Blenheim, Ramillies, and Marlbo- 
rough’s other glorious triumphs — those of the Seven 
Years’ War —Bunker’s Hill, and many another spot where 
the struggle between the two Anglo-Saxon races in the 
arduous War of Independence was hottest —these famous 
plains have each trembled under their firm and sturdy 
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tread, and the bones of many a brave Welshman lie 
mouldering there Bloody and hard-won honours! 
Arthur himself, Cadwallader, Glendower, and many an 
ancient Cambrian chief, might in ghostly form — if ghosts 
can grudge —envy their bold descendants the fame of 
these modern exploits, and confess, with solemn sigh, 
that the lance and the corslet, the falchion and the mace, 
have done no greater deeds than those of the firelock and 
the buff belts, the bayonet and sixty rounds of ball- 
cartridge! : 

“It has been the custom of this regiment, from time im- 
memorial, to be preceded in all its marches, and accom- 
panied in all its parades, by a mighty goat, the emblem 
of old Cambria, whose venerable beard, and grimly grave 
aspect, might inspire the fanciful idea, under the old su- 
perstition of the transmutation of souls, of being a fitting 
dwelling-place for the departed spirit of one of those 
ancient bards, so famed in Cambrian story, and of whom 
the poet writes, — 


— ‘His hoary beard and tangled hair, 
Stream’d like a meteor in the troubled air.’ 


“Tt ison record that the goat of the regiment accom- 
panied the Welsh Fusiliers into action at Bunker’s Hill; 
and Cooper, the American novelist, in one of his interest- 


ing national narratives, relates that such was the san- 


LORD BYRON. 
(Vol. xi., p. 262.) 

When I last visited my native city, Aberdeen, 
in 1850, I went to the Grammar School for the 
purpose of seeing Lord Byron’s name, which he 
had cut out on one of the forms of the school when 
he attended it, about sixty yearsago. The worthy 
rector, Dr. Melvin (since dead), to whom I stated 
my wish to see the name, said that he was sorry 
it no longer existed, for that a carpenter, to whom 


| the form or bench had been given in order tg 


guinary nature of the contest, that ‘the Welsh Fusiliers | 


had not a man left to saddle their goat.’ 

“The last representative of this horned and bearded 
dynasty lately accompanied the regiment from Canada to 
Barbadoes, where his knowledge of his place at the head 
of the drums, his correct and soldierlike demeanour, his 
grave and patriarchal aspect, so struck the dusky race of 
Afric’s blood, that, on watching his stately progress at the 
head of the corps, the exclamation has been heard — ‘ He 
(sense) same as Christian!’ Poor Billy! 
Whether the climate disagreed with him, or he missed his 
native mountains, or he found his coat too hot for our 
broiling regions, did never appear; but, alas! he died, 
and great was the lamentation throughout the regiment. 

“This circumstance happened, not long ago, to be men- 
tioned at the table of our Gracious Monarch. The death 
of poor Billy was duly lamented, and the Queen directed 
that two milk-white goats, of a magnificent Cashmere 
breed, peculiar in England to Windsor Park alone, and 
part of a flock sent to Her Majesty as a present from the 
Persian Shah, be forthwith presented to the gallant 23rd, 
to replace poor Billy’s loss. We understand that this 
mark of Her Majesty’s condescension has just been com- 
municated to Colonel Torrens, and suitably acknowledged 
by His Excellency. This tribute of regard from the so- 
vereign to one of her brave regiments, strikes us as pecu- 
liarlv interesting. ‘To feel their services and value thought 
of in the royal palace, when far away guarding the distant 
of their mistress, will add, if possible, to the 
esprit de corps and devotion of this famous old regiment; 
and the gift sheds honour on her who gave, and on them 
who received. Good Queen! brave soldiers!” 


rot tense 


Possessions 


The “ Governor ” spoken of is that able man and 
distinguished officer, Major-General Arthur Wel- 
lesley Torrens, one of the heroes of Inkerman. 
At the period in question he administered the 
government of this island. Henay H. Brazen. 


St. Lucia, 


have it repaired, had ignorantly destroyed the in- 
scription in the course of his task. I was ex. 
ceedingly mortified to learn that such neglect had 
been shown to so interesting a memorial of the 
boyish days of the great and unfortunate poet — 
who, in after years, proved that he was not un- 
mindful of, or ungrateful to, the country and 
scenery which had stored his youthful imagination 
with impressions and thoughts “never to die.” 
When on the subject of Lord Byron, respecting 
whose early days every little incident has that 
peculiar charm which attracts us in observing 
dawnings of poetic genius, perhaps the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will pardon me for recording the fol- 
lowing slight memorials. Mr. D. Wyllie, a highly 
respectable bookseller in Aberdeen, who died in 
the year 1841, and whose son is now bookseller to 
the Queen, informed me many years since, that he 
often used to take Byron when a boy on his back 
and gallop about with him, while Byron would 
thump him lustily with his feet and legs to make 
him run the faster. On another occasion, young 
Wyllie gave Byron a treat of roasted chestnuts, 
which brought on a fit of indigestion. In conse 
quence of this, Byron’s mother called on Wyllie, 
and heaped upon him some epithets couched in 
the most vigorous language, of which the lady in 
question was well known in Aberdeen to be 3 
perfect mistress. As Byron's mother, before he 
came to his title, lived with him in comparatively 
humble lodgings in Broad Street, he was in the 
habit of playing about in the street with the 
laddies and lassies of the neighbourhood, and of 
visiting the homes of their parents. In the house 
of an aged relative, who died in 1817, there was 
fine old cat (of whose venerable figure I haves 
dim recollection) to which Byron became much 
attached, and was in the habit of frequently re- 
turning to play with and to feed it. ‘These incl 
dents, insignificant and trifling in themselves, 
become invested with a portion of that intense 
interest which must ever belong to those whom 
Heaven has endowed with the prerogative of 
genius; even although, in the reminiscences Te 
corded, we see only early indications of Byron 3 
indomitable energy and love of the brute creation. 

_ Joun Macrat. 

Oxford. 
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OXFORD JEUX D’ESPRIT. 


Tol. viii., p- 584.: Vol. ix., pp. 113. 168.; Vol. x., 
pp. 364. 431. ; Vol. xi., pp. 37. 127. 173. 233.) 


G. L. S. (Vol. xi., p. 37.) refers the authorship 
of Johannis Gilpini iter, latine redditum, on the 
authority of “a MS. note,” either “to Robert 
Lowe, of Magdalen College; or to John Caswell, 
of New Inn Hall;” though M. A., Oxon (Vol. x., 

431.) says, “Its author was always supposed 
to be Charles William Bingham, Fellow of New 
College, and now rector of Meleombe Horsey, 
Dorset.” I can corroborate this, as far as the 





supposition goes, and also on the authority of “a 
MS. note,” for I have a copy of the second edi- 
tion of Johannis Gilpini iter, on the title-page of 
which is written “ Auctore Bingham, Coll. Nov. 
olim Socio.” 

In addition to the Oxford jeux d’esprit already 
mentioned, I possess the following : 


“The Art of Pluck (ninth edit. 1851). Oxford. Vin- 
cent.” 

“ Hints to Freshmen. Oxford. Vincent.” 
These two jeur Wesprit are too well known to 
need farther remark. Who is the author of the 
one I am about to name? it is remarkably clever : 


“ The Devil at Oxford: being a true and faithful ac- 
count of a Visit recently paid by his Satanic Majesty to 
that seat of learning. By Phosphorus Squill, Arm. Fil. 
Oxford. Slatter, 1847.” 


To this appeared a Supplement, by another hand, 
written in Ingoldsby verse, though not with In- 
goldsby ability : 


“The Devil’s return from Oxford. By Nemo, in- 
scribed with the greatest respect to Nemini. Oxford. 
Slatter, 1847.” 


The next mentioned is short and clever, written 
ia the “ childish ” style of Wordsworth : 


_“The Oxford Guide; a Lay of the Long Vacation. By 
Viator. Oxford. Richards, 1849.” 


Here are one or two others of miscellaneous 
character and merit : 


“Poema Canino-Anglico-Latinum, &c. Oxford. Vin- | 
cent.” 

_ “Scenes from an unfinished Drama, entitled Phron- 
tisterion, or Oxford in the 19th Century (4th edit. 1852). 
Oxford. Vincent,” 

“Grand University Logic Stakes, &c. Oxford. Vin- 
cent, 1849.” 

The Oxford Ars Poetica; or How to Write and New- 
digate. Oxford. Macpherson, 1853.” 

“ Oxford Criticism, &e. Oxford. Shrimpton, 1853.” 

“The Student’s Guide to the School of ‘ Litteraw Fic- 
titi,’ commonly called Novel-Literature. Oxford. Vin- 
cent, 1855,” 


This last (and certainly not the least or worst) 
jeu esprit, which wis so favourably noticed (at | 
some length) by The Times’ reviewer, has already | 
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reached a second edition.* The Ars Poetica above 
mentioned is very severe, but very clever: the 
Criticism (written in reply to it) is beneath eriti- 


| cism. 


It would not be lost labour, if some one would 
carry out the suggestion of your correspondent at 
Vol. xi., p. 127., and would make “a permanent 
collection” of the valuable and clever trifles which 
appear in the shape of jeux d'esprit, commemo- 
ration squibs, &c. Very many of these are worthy 
of preservation, not only from their intrinsic excel- 
lence and humour, but also from their “ valuable 
allusions to men and things connected with Ox- 
ford and its institutions, which are now fast wear- 
ing out of memory, yet do not deserve to be 
utterly forgotten.” As it is, they live their little 
day, and then (with few exceptions) die, and are 
no more remembered. After a certain time it is 
very difficult to procure copies of them, as any 
one will discover who endeavours, like the present 
writer, to form a collection of Oxford jeux d'esprit. 

Curusert Bene, B.A. 





SIGN OF THE STAG IN DORSETSHIRE. 
(Vol. xi. p. 74.) 


The tradition here recorded is not uncommon, 
both in England and on the Continent. Jn Ray’s 
Itineraries, 1760, p. 153., is the following passage : 

“ We rode through a busket or common, called Rod- 
well Hake (now Rothwell Haigh), near Leeds; where, 
according to vulgar tradition, was once found a stag 
with a ring of brass about its neck, having this inscrip- 
tion: 

* When Julius Caesar was king, 
About my neck he put this ring: 
Whosoever doth me take, 

Let me go for Cesar’s sake.’ ” 

In the Midwife, or Old Woman's Magazine 
(vol. i. p. 250.), Mrs. Midnight, in a letter to the 
venerable Society of Antiquaries, containing a 
description of Cesar’s camp on Windsor Forest 
Hill, has the following passage : 

“ There have been many extraordinary things told 
about this. One thing I particularly remember was of a 


| deer about sixteen hundred years old, with a golden 


collar, and the inscription: 
‘When Julius Cesar reigned here, 
Then I was a little deer.’ ” 

The Continent is equally prolific. Guaguin (Jist. 
Franc., lib. ix. cap. iii.) tells us, that in the reign 
of Charles VI., when that prince was hunting 
near Senlis (Silvanectum), a stag was driven 
into the toils which had a brazen collar round its 
neck, with the Latin inscription “ Hoc me 
Cesar donavit,” which was immediately inter- 

* The profits of the sale are given to the Patriotic 
Fund. 
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preted of the Roman dictator, instead of the 
more probable interpretation of Cesar as sovereign 
generally: this may have been the fruitful parent 
of many of our own astonishing readings, followed 
by the vulgar of all nations, for whom the won- 
derful has always greater charms than the mode- 
rate and possible. 
market, opposite one of those curious statues so 
common in the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, 
called Roland Siiulen (Roland columns), there 
was the figure of a stag on a pillar which Charle- 
magne hal killed; or, according to the more 
general belief, had invested with a golden collar, 
and the legend: 
“ Lieber Junge, lass mich leben, 
Ich will dir mein Halsband geben.” 
“ My dear fellow, let me live, 
And then my collar I'll thee give.” 

And it was the same stag that was afterwards 
eaptured in the reign of Frederick Barbarossa, an 
interval of about five hundred years. 

However, the most circumstantial detail of many 
of the above circumstances is from the pen of an 
olden canon of Lubeck Cathedral, which may still 
be seen legibly written in black characters on the 
whitewashed walls of the nave beneath the figure 
of a huntsman in green shooting at a stag. Accord- 
ing to the popular legend, Charlemagne, hunting 
in the neighbouring Holstein woods, took a fine 
stag, and hung round its neck a massive golden 
collar; and the animal having been captured 
about four hundred years later by Henry the 
Lion, when hunting on the same spot, he took the 
collar to defray the expense of building the cathe- 
dral, 1172. The golden cross, also found betwixt 
the antlers, was placed in the arms of the cathe- 
dral on a field gules : 

“ Fama fidem fecit quod Carolus arbiter orbis, 

Qui meriti Magni nomen et omen habet: 

Vandalicis olim cum venabatur in oris 
Aliopedem cervum ceperit artis ope, 

Illius circumdedit aurea vincula collem, 
In quibus annorum mentio facta fuit. 

Post quadringentos venit Leo Martius annos 
Quem tota agnovit Saxonia ora ducem, 

Cernit ubi hic cervum presentem tempore certo, 
Et vicibus certis, ire, redire locum, 

Comprendi jubet et torqueum considerat, inter 
Cornuaque augustam conspicit esse crucem, 

Motus ab hac novitate rei cathedrale pio ausu, 

Hic templum editicat muneribusque beat ; 

Presulibusque crucem dat sancta insignia flavum, 

Que rubro campo conspicienda venit. 

Hoc ubi cognosti, mirari desine lector, 

Cur faciem cervi templa novata ferunt.” 
After all, however, we moderns are but copyists. 
Aristotle (Hist., lib. ix. cap. vi.) mentions the be- 
lief in his days, but abstains from vouching the 
fact. Pliny, less scrupulous, or better informed, 
says: 

“ Vita cervis in confesso longa, post centum annos 
aliquibus captis cum torquibus aureis, quos Alexander 
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| Magnus addiderat, adopertis jam cute in magna obesitate” 
| — Nat. Hist., lib. viii. cap. il. 
This seems the germ of all the subsequent tales, 
Julius Cesar having succeeded to all the honours 
| of Alexander after the latter had passed from the 
minds of the people. W. B., Ph. D, 


| 


Thus, in Magdeburg, in the | 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Lyte’s Collodion.— May I be permitted throug 
your Journal to ask your valuable contributor Mr. Lytg 
(who I am certain will with his usual kindness oblige 
me) for an explanation of the (to me) following difficulty, 

In his paper on sensitive collodion which appears in 
Vol. ix., p. 157. of your Journal, Mr. Lyte directs half 
an ounce of iodide of potassium in powder to be put into 
a six-ounce bottle: he calls this No. 1. The same quar 
of bromide of potassium is to be put into another 
ounce bottle, and called No. 2. Bottle No. 1. is to be 
with absolute alcohol, which after being in for two hours 
is to be decanted into No. 2., and left fur two more hours, 
and then decanted into a third bottle for use ; of this 
prepared liquid add one part to three of collodion. 

The one ounce or 480 grains of iodide and bromide 
hereby dissolved in the five ounces and a half of alcoh 
is in the proportion of eighty-seven grains of iodide and 
bromide to the ounce of alcohol; and if it is added to the 
collodion in the proportion above stated, namely, onet 
three, it will be eighty-seven grains of iodide and bromide 
in one ounce of alcohol to three ounces of collodion, or 
twenty-nine grains to the ounce 

Now this cannot be, for the largest proportion usually 
used for negative collodion is only five grains to the 
ounce, and for positive collodion Jess than that. How 
does Mr. Lyte explain it? Iam no chemist myself 
but I should say that the alcohol does not dissolve 
whole ounce of the sensitive compounds, for I believe they 
are only very sparingly soluble in alcohol; but if onlys 
portion is dissolved on the first occasion, does Mr. Lyte 
replace that portion by more the next time he iodizes? 
If so, what quantity ? Or does he use them until they 
are quite dissolved (without adding any in the mean- 
time) and then begin afresh with another half-ounce of 
each ? 

Dr. Dtamonp, in his paper in the same Number, re 
commends spirits of wine to be used in sensitising m 
combination with distilled water, whilst Mr. Lyre re 
| commends alcohol, but which Dr, Diamonp opposes 
| pray, sir, what is the difference between the two?* 
| always thought they were the same, but under different 
| names. , 
| . Perhaps at the same time Mr. Lyte will do us the 
| favour to inform us whether he has made any farther im- 
provement in his collodion. 
| 
| 
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NINETEEN. 
Manchester. 


How on printing Positives. — Mr. How, whose — 
paper process is held in such great estimation by all the 
advocates of that branch of photography, has just} 
another little work — the substance of a paper read 9) 
him before The Chemical Discussion Society. Its objet 
is pretty fully described by its title, On the Production of 







[* Pure anhydrous alcohol at 60° is ‘794, whereas the 
specific gravity of ordinary rectified spirits of wine ® 
usually about *840, and it contains from 80 to 9 PM 
cent. of absolute alcohol. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 
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Positive Proofs from Waxed-paper, Collodion, and other 
Negatives ; and as it enters into very minute details on 
the se 

citing it —its exposure—the preparation of colouring 
baths — the fixing the pictures, and the best method of 
mounting and displaying them, — there is little doubt 
that the work will have a rapid and extensive sale. 








Mr. Merritt's Camera with Roller. —1 trouble you with 


lection of paper —albumenizing, salting, and ex- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


this, merely to assure you that I, last year, invented a 


means almost precisely similar to that explained in 
«“N.& @,” No. 286., by Captain Barr, but, as I believe, 
somewhat more simple, inasmuch as I use a roller which 
by one turn winds off the entire picture, and brings another 
into its place. By this you will see that the work is 
more simply performed, and the strip of calico not needed. 
I send this, believing that should any one desire this 
form, mine might save some trouble, as it is certainly 
more convenient, and, by less rolling, less likely to injure 
the picture. T. E. Merrirr. 


Maidstone. 


Photographic Exhibition. — Such of our readers as are 
admirers of photography, and who might, owing to the 
early period at which it closed, not have had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the collection exhibited by the Photo- 
graphic Society at the beginning of the year, will do well 
to devote a few hours to an examination of the specimens 
now on view at the Photographic Institution in New Bond 
Street. Specimens of the masterpieces of the best En- 
glish and Foreign Photographers are there collected ; and 
a very cursory inspection will satisfy the visitor of the 
progress which this interesting and valuable Art is still 
making. 


Solution to preserve Positive Impressions (From “La 
Lumiere,” April 7th, 1855).— An English amateur who 
has lately arrived from Italy, Mr. Gotch Hepburn, a 
member of the Photographic Society of London, has been 
kind enough to give us the following process, which has 
been communicated to him, as producing excellent results, 
by Mr. Anderson, to whom we owe a series of admirable 
views of Rome, Although this process is without doubt 
already known to some of our readers, we think it useful 
to publish it, to induce photographers to make use of it. 


“ Make, with the aid of heat, a saturated solution with 
white wax in spirits of turpentine ; let it cool, when a 
certain quantity of wax will be precipitated, and pour off 
the clear part for use. 

“After the picture has been fixed by the ordinary 
means, dry it perfectly at the fire, otherwise it will not 
absorb equally; then spread the solution on it with a 
large paint-brush, using plenty of the liquid. When the 
paper is well impregnated (that is to say, at the end of 
one or two minutes), remove the excess of the liquid 
with a dry brush, and let the picture dry, laid flat for 
several hours. When the picture is dry, suspend it, to 
get rid of the smell of turpentine. Mr. Anderson, of 
Rome, who practised this process with success, thinks 
that alcohol does not dissolve enough wax; but all other 
liquids which will dissolve a great quantity of wax may 
be substituted for turpentine. The only disadvantage of 
this method is, that it is obliged to be kept several days 
that the odour may completely disperse.” : 


| wife’s coat is given with the husband's. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Book-plates (Vol. xi., p. 265.). —The Queries 
of your correspondent Book-PLaTe escaped my 
attention till a fortnight and more after their 
publication, I now reply, that I hope soon to 
make public the little that I have to relate about 
your correspondent and his family. Also, that in 
one of the book-plates of the oldest ascertained 
date in England, namely, of the year 1698, the 
The 
book-plate gives this legend, “ Francis Gwyn of 
Lansanor, in the county of Glamorgan, and 
of Ford-Abby, in the county of Devon, Esq., 
1698.” The coat is, Per pale az. and gules, three 
lions rampant arg.; and over all, on an esc. of 
pretence, Quarterly one and four, arg. a chevron 
sab., in chief a label of three points gules; two 
and three, arg. a chevron between three mullets 
gules; the escutcheon of pretence being for the 
Lady Margaret, daughter, and at length sole 
heiress of Edmund Prideaux, son of Prideaux, 
Attorney-General under the Long Parliament. 

If I understand the last Queries of your corre- 








| spondent, they are answered by the instance of 
| the book-plate which I have recited. It is scarcely 





necessary to add, that the marshalling the wife's 
coat with her husband's is the universal practice 
of all heralds in all countries. I hope, if I live to 
publish my humble attempt at systematising book- 
plates, that I shall satisfy your correspondent, and 
have the reward of adding him to my collection. 
Dantev Parsons. 


Inckle (Vol. x., p. 398.).— Inckle, or beggar’s 
inckle, is a kind of coarse tape used by cooks to 
secure meat previous to being spitted, and farriers 
to tie round horses’ feet, &c. I have found it said 
of persons very friendly, “They are as thick as 
inckleweavers.” J. S. (3) 

Epigram on Sir John Leach (Vol. xi., p. 300.). 
—Sir John Leach was at one time, by the quizzers 
of that day, called “Lady Leach.” Upon his 
accepting the judicial office to which this epigram 
refers, Sir William Scott (Lord Howell), making 
that peculiar up and down motion of the head 
with which he prefaced and accompanied his mots, 
quoted from Virgil, — 

“Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina.” 
Canning, referring to this peculiar motion, and his 
portly person, said, “ Sir William Scott was like 
a turtle in a martingale.” F, W. J. 


“ Strain at a gnat” (St. Matt. xxiii. 24.) (Vol. xi., 
p- 298.).—I cannot pretend to determine when 
the word at was substituted for out in the Pro- 
testant version of the New Testament. I find at 
in the authorised edition of 1628. But what I 
wish to observe is, that the English Catholic Tes- 
tament has “ strain out;” which is not only con- 
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formable to the Greek, but conveys most naturally 
the image which our divine Saviour seems to have 
intended. 

The verse in Ecclesiasticus xvii. appears as the 
sixth in the Protestant translation. I find it 

laced between brackets in the Bible of 1628, as 
if it were considered an interpolation. It comes 
from the Greek Complutensian or Alcala edition 


of Cardinal Ximenes ; and is there literally thus: | 


“ But he gave, dividing to them a sixth mind, and 

. . "4. ." 
a seventh word, the interpretation of his works. 
The words occur differently in the Latin trans- 
lation of Leo Juda, first printed at Zurich in 1543. 
They are added to the next verse, which reads 
thus: 

“ Judgment, a tongue, eyes, ears, and a heart, he gave 
them to think; in the sixth place also he gave them a 
mind, bestowing, and in the seventh, speech for explain- 
ing his works.” 

“ Judicium, linguam, oculos, aures et cor dedit eis ad 
cogitandum, sexto quoque loco mentem donavit, imper- 
tiens, et septimo sermonem operibus suis explicandis.” 
But the passage is evidently an interpolated ex- 
planation of the previous words. F. C. H. 

Commemoration of Saints (Vol. xi., p. 301.).— 


I beg to inform A.O.H. that in those cases to 
which he refers, where, in the office of any Saint, 


a commemoration is made of one or more saints of 


more ancient date, no office has been displaced ; 
but the more ancient saint was either kept as a 
simple, with one or two lessons, or had no lesson, 
and was merely commemorated. The mass, how- 
ever, has in many such cases been superseded. 

F. C. Husenseta, D.D. 

Kirkstall Abbey (Vol. xi., p. 186.).—In a small 
History of Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire, republished 
by Henry Washbourne, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, 1847 (author’s name or date of original 
publication not stated), the following passage 
occurs (p. 151.): 

“ The site of the monastery, together with some of its 
cireumjacent estates, were granted by 34 of Henry VIII. 
and ist & 4th of Edward VI. in exchange to Archbp. 
Cranmer and his heirs; and were by that prelate settled 
upon a person named Peter Hammond, in trust for his 
grace’s younger son. 
bishop himself, in the midst of his arduous occupations, 
ever visited this part of his acquisitions; nor is it re- 


corded how the whole, so soon afterwards, passed out of 
rhat this did happen, however, is certain; | 


his family. 
for in the 26th of Elizabeth we find the property granted 
by her Majesty to Edmund Downynge ani Peter Asheton 
and their heirs for ever. At a later period, but at what 
precise time neither Dr. Whitaker nor others have ascer- 
tained, the site and demesnes of Kirkstall, together with 
the adjoining manor of Bramley, were purchased by the 
Savilles of Howley; and since then they have passed, by 
marriage, with the other estates of that family, through 
the Duke of Montague, to the Brudenels, Earls of Car- 
digan; in whose immediate possession the ruins, and 
part of the annexed grounds, now continue.” 

T. C. S. 


The Schoolboy Formula (Vol. xi., p. 113.).. 
As I see that a Philadelphian correspondent hag 
given you his local version, I am emboldened to 
offer mine, of what it was forty years ago in New 
York. The practice was precisely what Ungp, 
describes. Of the formula I have heard but one 
version : 

“ Hana, mana, mona, mike; 
Sarcelona, bona, strike; 
Hare, ware, frown, venac; 


Harrico, warrico, we, wo, wac!” 


I remember too, with some surprise now, the 
use of terms in boy’s play, obviously of French 
origin, for the occurrence of which among natives 
of the United States, of English, Dutch, or New 
England parentage, as were all my playmates, [ 
can only account on the supposition that they 
were parts of old English schoolboy traditions, 

At this moment I can only recall to mind two: 
1. Of a top, staggering and beginning the spiral 
motion preceding its fall: “She wizes,” “She 
wized out of the ring ;” evidently from viser. 2. 
In playing marbles —seizing the moment of mak- 
ing a shot, to regulate the next shot by claiming 
or forbidding a certain indulgence if needed—the 
formula was “ rowance,” evidently “ allowance,” 
for claiming ; for forbidding, “ fen rowance ;” and 


=? 


| so of another forbiddal, “ fen man in the play!” 


“Fen” being evidently a corruption of “je dé- 
fends.” W 
Alpe (Vol. xi., p. 213.).—In Norfolk, and in 


Surrey, the bullfinch is called blood-olp or blood- 
olph: the greenfinch, green olph. ‘The Prom- 


| ptorium Parvulorum has “ Alp bryde Ficedula.” 


It is not supposed that the Arch- | 


Bailey's Dictionary, and many other dictionaries 
and glossaries, have Sheldaple, a chaffinch. Now 
as “sheld,” or “shelled,” means variegated or 
spotted, whence Sheldrake, I think this ought to 
be Sheld-alpe—a metathesis of a letter having 
taken place. I have heard “sheld” applied toa 
piebald horse. E. G.B. 


Names of Illegitimate Children (Vol. xi., p.313.). 
—In “N. & Q.” for April 21 is a communication 
from Mr. Sansom, in which he says he has seen 
an entry in a parish register of the father’s name 
to an illegitimate child; in many cases this 8 
wanted, and would be useful, but how the entry 
can be made is the difficulty. If your correspon 
dent would give the form of entry, it would be 
useful to myself, and no doubt to many other, 
for it seems to me there is no column in which it 
could be entered. I assume that all would agree 
that the father’s name could not be entered # 
that of the parent, for clearly such entry would be 
illegal. A. B. Cress. 


Timothy Bright (Vol. vii., p. 407.).—A pedi- 


gree of him will be found in Hunter's History of 
South Yorkshire. J. 8. (3) 
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Door-head Inscription (Vol. x., p.253.). — The 
Barnard Castle parsonage inscription, methinks, 
would have run as well in honest English : “God's 
ward is good ward.” W. 


Baltimore. 


Heraldry—the Line Dancettée (Vol. xi., p. 308.). 


—I send a very rough sketch of.a specimen of 


“faces danchees,” with the blazon accompanying 
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and during the previous week, the pastrycooks’ 
shops are gay with mothering-cakes, which re- 
semble those used on Twelfth Day. 

The custom is for the children of the family to 
meet at their parents’ house, and each of the 


| married children bring a cake for the mother. 


it. As the earliest quotation made by Broctuna, | 


in your 286th Number, is from “ Bossewell,” dated 
1572, this, dated 1555, may interest some of your 
heraldic readers and correspondents : 


Amongst the poorer classes, I have known in- 
stances of servants sending or taking home presents 
of tea, sugar, &c. to their parents. 

Many other old customs are still kept up in 
Monmouthshire. It would be considered quite 
unlucky if there were no pancakes on Shrove 


| Tuesday, or hot-cross-buns on Good Friday. 


i 
“ Messire Charles de Cosse, seigneur de Brissac, Mare- 


schal de France, mil cing cens cinquante, au lieu du 
Prince de Melphe, Chevalier de l’ordre Sainct Michel, 
Lieutenant-general pour le Roy de France en Italie, du 
temps du magnanime Henry Roy de France, que Vrasse- 
bourg dict avoir pris origine de Jean de Crosse, Seneschal 
de Provence, grand Conseillier du Roy René de Sicile, 
natif du Royaume de Naple s. Et porte de sable 4 trois 
faces DANCHEES d'or en poincte, par aucuns appellées 
feuilles de syes.*” — Catalogue des Illustres Mareschaulx de 
France, & Paris, folio, 1555. 

H. B. 


Warwick. 


Mothering Sunday (Vol. xi., p. 284.). — This 
is so called from its being celebrated with un- 
usual joy and festivity in the middle of Lent; 
and from the custom, in consequence, of children 
going home to their mothers for a holiday. There 
was extra feasting on that Sunday, and mothering- 
cakes are still kept up in many parts of England. 
The Church rejoiced, because on that Sunday the 
catechumens preparing for baptism on Holy Satur- 
day were assembled and enregistered ; and the 
Church, as a pious mother, rejoiced at the near 
approach of the time when so many new children 
would be spiritually born to her. Hence the whole 
office of the Sunday is joyful; and the altars are 
decorated, and the ministers vested in white, dis- 
tinguishing this from all the other Sundays in 
Lent. It was called Letare, from the first word 
of the Introit, which is all joyful. The Epistle, 
from Gal. iv. 22—31., sets forth the peculiar pri- 
vileges of Christians, as sons of the free-woman, 
and claiming for their mother that free Jerusalem 
which is above. The Gospel, from St. John vi. 
1—15., relates the miraculous feeding of five 
thousand in the desert. So that all concurs to 
mark this Sunday as one of gladness and brief 
repose in the midst of the austerities of Lent. 
Moreover, at Rome, the Pope blesses on this 
7 a golden rose; that flower being an apt 
symbol of charity, joy, and delight. F. C. H. 


This festival is still observed in many parts 
of South Wales, particularly in Monmouthshire ; 








“*Feuilles de syes,’ in blason, a fesse indented,” — 


Cotgrave’s Dictionary. 


Flowering-Sunday is, I believe, almost univer- 
sally observed throughout South Wales ; and the 
graves are cleaned and decked on that day with 
the choicest flowers that can be procured ; where 
flowers are not numerous, the deficiency is sup- 
plied by evergreens, and the laurel leaves are 
often ornamented with gilt leaf. 

At Usk there is an early morning service (Ply- 
gain), when the Holy Communion is administered 
at six o'clock on Easter Sunday morning, as well 
as on Christmas Day. The Plygain on Christmas 
morning is, I believe, almost universal throughout 
the Principality ; but I have not known any other 
instance of its being held on Easter Day. _Isca. 


Grafts and the Parent Tree (Vol. xi., p. 272.).— 
The supposition that grafts decay with the parent 
tree, which must mean the original seedling, 
cannot be true; for the origin of many of our 
best apples is lost in antiquity, and the parent 
trees must have long since perished, and yet the 
fruits themselves are commonly to be had in high 
perfection. In my communication on this subject 
(Vol. vii., p. 536.) I stated, “that to ensure the 
success of grafts, care must be taken that they be 
inserted on congenial stocks;” and this being at- 
tended to, I see no reason why any kind of apple 
or pear may not be continued indefinitely. The 
statement by Mr. Ferguson — 

“That a cutting can only be a multiplier; and being 
of the same age, and same chemical property, must per- 
form the same functions over the same changing circle of 
life, and die with the stalk as if it had never been sepa- 
rated” — 
is very questionable. 

The cutting is probably the formation and growth 
of the preceding year, and if left on the tree would 
have made a small shoot or formed blossom buds ; 
but being cut off, and grafted on a new stock, and 
thereby supplied with fresh sap, it grows more 
luxuriantly, and forms a new tree, the foundation 
and supply of which is the new stock. ‘The sap 
from the stock is in fact the multiplier, and com- 
municates a new chemical property, or rather a 
new life to the graft. If all grafted trees were to 
die when the original seedling from which they 
were descended died, some instance would have 
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occurred of a simultaneous decay of some one 
kind of fruit, but such a casualty was never heard 
of. Again, what kind of death of the original 
seedling is meant? Is it by old age, by disease, 


graving referred to by M.L., is but a fancy of 


by accidental injury, by injudicious transplanting, | 


or what else? These inquiries need not be ex- 
tended, for they can never be answered. Depend 
upon it, the Taliacotian doctrine does not apply 
to grafts and the parent tree : 
* Sic adscititios Nasos de Clune torosi, 

Vectoris, docta secuit Taliacotius arte 

Qui potuere parem durando equare parentem ; 

At postquam fato Clunis computruit, ipsum 

Una sympathicum cepit tabescere rostrum.” 

I may add, that few things are more easy than 
to raise first-rate apples and pears from seed. Of 
many of the new pears now constantly being in- 
troduced, it is not difficult to trace the parentage ; 
some indecd have come so true as not to be dis- 
tinguished from their parents. 

Exon. 


the painter. It is common to see St. Jerome go 
represented. Though it is supposed by some that 
St. Simon was crucified, it is remarkable that he 
is never represented with a cross. I have exa. 
mined many figures of this Apostle still remain. 
ing on the wood-screen panels in old churches, 
and have invariably found the instrument of his 


| martyrdom to be a saw. In some instances I have 


J. G. 


The paper on the vine alluded to by E. H. B. | 


speaks only of plants and animals entire. Grafts 
are beside and beneath the paper. Their life 
hangs upon their own age and quality, and the 
age and quality of the stock to which they are 
grafted. Joun Monroe. 


Use of the Mitre (Vol. x., p. 227.). — The dio- 
ceses of Connecticut and Maryland, in the United 
States of America, are in possession of the mitre 
used by their first bishops, Dr. Seabury and Dr. 
Clagzett. 

The mitre of Bishop Seabury is in the library 
of Trinity College, Hartford. That of Bishop 
Claggett is understood to be in the possession of 
his present successor, Dr. Whittingham. I have 
seen it, and could not but rejoice that the use of 
an ornament, which added so little to the beauty of 
holiness, had been discontinued. Bishop Claggett 
(cons. 1792, ob. 1813) wore it in the performance 
of episcopal functions agreeably to the prescrip- 


tions of ritualists. It is of purple velvet (or satin, | 


I am not sure which), adorned with gold em- 
broidery. W. 


Baltimore. 


Portrait of Lord Lovat (Vol. xi., p. 207.).— 
Hogarth's portrait of Lord Lovat, seated in a 
chair, was not taken “the night before his execu- 
tion,” but the night before he took leave of Major 
Gardner, under whose escort he was travelling 
to the Tower, and to whom Lord Lovat presented 
the original sketch. Hogarth made the drawing 
at St. Albans, Aug. 14, 1746. The execution took 
place in the following April. 

One wHo HAS SEEN THE Drawina. 


St. Simon the Apostle (Vol. xi., p. 283.).—The 
pair of spectacles given to St. Simon, in the en- 


found him represented with a fish, or two fishes, 
an oar, or a fuller’s bat. (See Emblems of Saints, 
p- 130.) F.C. H. 


The Deluge (Vol. xi., p. 284.).—I could send 
you a multitude of traditions on this subject, col- 
lected from various sources, but such a contribu- 
tion would be far too voluminous for your pages, 
Your correspondent W. M.N., and others who 
feel interested on the subject, may find much in- 
formation in the following works : 


Bryant’s Ancient Mythology. 

Universal Ancient History, vol. i. 

Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, passim. 

Harcourt’s Doctrine of the Deluge. 

Asiatic Researches, vols. i. and vi. 

Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, p. 274. 

Keith’s Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, p. 119. 

Wiseman’s Lectures on Revealed Religion and Science. 

Priestley’s Comparison of Mosaic and Hindoo Institu- 
tions, p. 38. 

G. S. Faber, On the Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian 
Dispensations, vol. i. p. 245. 

G. S. Faber, On the Cabiri. 

Davies’s Mythology of the British Druids, passim. 

Davies’s Celtic Researches, p. 157. 

Shuckford’s Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, 
vol. i. p. 89. 

Prescott’s History of Peru, vol. i. p. 82. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 21. 

Charlevoix’s Travels in America, p. 297. 

K. Porter’s Travels, vol. i. p. 316. 

Archezologia, vol. iv. 

Norman’s Yucatan, p. 179. and Appendix. 

Squier’s Serpent Symbol in America. 
Epren Warwics. 
Birmingham. 


The Right of devising Land (Vol. xi., p. 145.). 
—I may refer C. (1) to Lord Bacon's tract on 
The Use of the Law, as “a law book not difficult 
of access, which throws light on this interesting 
question.” It will be found among the collected 
works of the great philosopher and lawyer. Enu- 
merating the several modes of conveying land in 
his time, he says : 

“ The last of the six conveyances is a will in writing, 
which course of conveyance was first ordained by a statute 
made 32 Hen. VIIL., before which statute no man might 
give land by will, except it were in a borough town, 
where there was an especial custom that men might give 
their lands by will, as in London and many other places. 

“The not giving of land by will was thought to be 4 
defect at common law, that men in wars or suddenly 
falling sick, had no power to dispose of their lands, ex 
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cept they could make a feoffment, or levy a fine, or suffer 
a recovery, which lack of time would not permit; and for 
men to do it by these means when they could not undo it 
again, was hard; besides, even to the last hour of death 


men’s minds might alter, upon further proofs of their | 


and the transport of marbles. The net amount of the 
estimate of the sum required for the year 1855-56 is 
56,1802. In the Printed Book department of the Museum 


| the number of volumes added to the library in 1854 


children or kindred, or increase of children, or debt, or | 


defect of servants or friends. For which cause it was 
reason that the law should permit him to reserve to the 
last instant the disposing of his land, and to give him the 
means to dispose of it.” 


But convenient as the testamentary power may 


amounted to 13,055 (including music, maps, and news- 
papers), of which 976 were presented, 6,182 purchased, 
and 5,897 acquired by copyright. ‘The number of readers 


| was, on the average, 194 per diem, the reading-room having 


be, it is not without counterbalancing disadvan- | 


tages. For example, the late case of the Earl of 


Sefton v. Hopwood shows what mischief may be | 


occasioned by a law which allows men to alter 
their minds as to the disposition of their property 
to the hour of their death, “upon further proofs 
of their children.” . 


Number Thirteen unlucky (Vol. vii., p. 571.).— 
This superstition seems to prevail in Russia and 
Italy. 

“ Mentioned that at Catalani’s one day, perceiving there 
was that number at dinner, she sent a French countess, 
who lived with her, upstairs, to remedy the grievance ; 
but soon after La Cainea coming in, the poor moveable 
countess was brought down again. 

“Lord L. said he had dined once abroad with Count 
Orloff, and perceived he did not sit down at dinner, but 
kept walking from chair to chair; he found afterwards it 
was because the Narishken were at table, who, he knew, 
would rise instantly if they perceived the number thirteen, 
which Orloff would have made by sitting down himseif.” 
— Moore's Diary, vol. ii. p. 206. 


Mackenzie Watcortrt, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It is highly creditable to the literature of the provinces 
that to the provinces we are indebted for the first attempt 
to recall attention to the poetical merits of Samuel Daniel 
—the “gentle Daniel,” as Southey happily designated 
him. We have now before us a beautifully-printed and 
carefully-edited volume, entitled Selections from the Poet- 
ical Works of Samuel Daniel, with Biographical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, §c., by John Morris; and those of our readers 
who may remember what Coleridge said of him to Charles 
Lamb (see “ N. & Q.,” Vol. vi., p- 118.),—that “ thousands 
even of educated men would become more sensible, fitter 
to become Members of Parliament or Ministers, by reading 
Daniel,”— will, we are sure, be glad to avail themselves 
of Mr. Morris’s judicious labours. They will find many 
@ passage full of deep thought, and expressed in noble 
numbers, among the selections here made from the writ- 
ings of this thoroughly English-minded poet. 


been kept open 289 days; and each reader consulted, 
on the average, seven volumes a-day. The enforcement 
of the delivery of books under the Copyright Act has 
been steadily carried out, and the result has been the 
acquisition of 19,578 books, whereas in 1851 only 9,871 
were received. In the Manuscript department 906 MSS., 
695 charters and rolls, and 18 seals and impressions, had 
been added to the general coliection; and 20 MSS. to 
the Egerton Collection. Among the acquisitions more 
worthy of notice may be mentioned—the Official and 
Private Correspondence and Papers, originals or copies, of 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, from 1799 
to 1828, embracing the whole of the transactions during 
the period he was governor of St. Helena, 1816—1821; 
a large Collection of Papers purchased of the Marquis 


| Gualterio of Florence, estimated to form about 400 


The British Museum. —The annual Parliamentary 


papers relative to the British Museum, show that the 
receipts in the year ended the 3ist of March, 1855, 
amounted to 74,6897, and the expenditure to 59,0471, 
leaving a balance of 15,642/. The items of expenditure 
include 25,281/. for salaries, 2,525/. for house expenses, 
15,8610. for purchases and acquisitions, 11,0917. for book- 
binding, cabinets, &c., 1,529/. for printing catalogues, 
making casts, &c., and 2,451/. for excavations in Assyria 


volumes; a Collection of 60 original Court Rolls, and 
above 350 Charters, relating to the counties of Sussex, 
Surrey, Suffolk, and Norfolk, extending from the reign of 
Henry III. to the seventeenth century, presented by C. 
W. Dilke, Esq. ; an interesting Collection of Drawings and 
Sketches, illustrative of New Zealand, the Loyalty Islands, 
&c., presented by Sir George Grey, the late governor; 
the Cartulary of the Priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter, on 
vellum, of the thirteenth century, with a short Chronicle 
pretixed, to the year 1328: this is the Cottonian MS, 
marked Vitellius D. IX., which was missing from the 
Collection when Dr. Smith published his Catalogue in 
1696, and it is now at length restored to its place in the 
Cottonian Library; a very fine copy of the Historia 
Miscella, comprising Eutropius, Paulus Diaconus, and 
Landulphus; together with the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Cassiodorus; on vellum, of the twelfth century, folio; 
an extremely fine copy of the French translation of 
Crescentius, executed for Charles V. of France in 1373, 
with thirteen miniatures; on vellum, fifteenth century, 
large folio, from the MacCarthy and De Bure Libraries; 
some early Greek MSS., on vellum, eight Armenian MSS. 
on cotton paper, including a copy of the Gospels, and 
several scarce works in Hebrew, Samaritan, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Hindostani; a beautiful copy of the 
Persian poem Khawar Nama, composed by Ibn Hassam, 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century, m praise 
of the exploits of Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed (written 
at Mooltan in 1686); five folio volumes of the valuable 
Collections for the History of Essex, made by Thomas 
Jekyll, Secondary of the King’s Bench, in the reign of 
Charles I. ; a considerable number of volumes relating to 
the History and Literature of Ireland, from the library of 
the late Sir William Betham, including the original 
Entry-Books of Recognizances in Chancery and Statutes 
Staple, from the reign of Elizabeth to 1678; the original 
Account Book of the Privy Purse Expenses of King 
Henry VIII. from Novy. 1529, to Dec. 1532, signed 
throughout with his own hand; the Autograph Deed of 
Agreement of Edmund Spenser, the poet, of Kilcolman, 
county Cork, with a person named McHenry, signed and 
sealed; seventeen autograph Poems and Letters of Robert 
Burns; and fifteen original Letters of Fénélon, Archbishop 
of Cambray, 1703—1714; an original Charter of Eudes, 
King of France, executed in the year 588 or 889, with the 
seal en plucard, finely preserved; also another original 
Charter of Peter, Bishop of Beauvais, granted in 1123, 
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with the seal en placard. In the department of Antiquities 
the acquisitions include a mutilated statue of An, an early 
Egyptian king, erected by Sesortesen I, of the twelfth 
dynasty, and discovered at Tivoli; the upper part of a 
statue of a monarch of the twenty-eighth dynasty, 
oriental alabaster, presented by the Queen; a complete 
mummy cloth; a collection of engraved cylinders, bearing 
Assvrian and Pheenician characters; an extensive collec- 
tion of Greek marbles and antiquities from the Greek islands, 


some few Roman relics, an extensive collection of Celtic 


antiquities found in Ireland, some mediwval articles of 


curiosity (including a — tian glass tazza, the twelve 
Svbils enamelled in copper by Limousin, and three pocket 
sun-dials), @ fine collection of objects from New Zealand, 
an earthen vessel found in a mound on the Mississippi, 
and moulded bricks from a temple at Agra. The total 
number of coins and medals acquired in 1854 amounted to 
1,778 — 180 gold, 991 r, and 607 copper. In the 
al branch of the department of Natural History, 
various animals have been added to 
903 vertebrated, 9,663 annulose, 
and radiated animals. Valuable 
collections of shells from the Canaries, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
extensive collections of insects from New Zealand, India, 
China, and the banks of the Amazon, are specially men- 
tioned. In the Mineralogical department, and the de- 
partment of Prints and Drawings, the additions are very 
numerous; and in the Botanical branch several species of 
plants have been received from Dalmatia, Kurdistan, 
Armenia, Swan River, New Zealand, Ceylon, and the west 
coast of South America. 
Book«s Recetvep. — The 
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Annals of England ; an Epi- 
tome of English H story from cotemporary Writers, the 
Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. Yol, I. 
The admirable object of this little volume is well described 
by its ample title-page. Its compiler deserves the best 
thanks of all who want the facts of English History in a 
small space. 

The haga Works of Geoffre y Chaucer, edited by 
Robert Bell. Vol. IV. This volume, containing, as it 
does, some of the miscellaneous pieces, has afforded Mr. 
Bell more scope for his editorial labours. In his pre- 
liminarv article on the Court of Love, he has overlooked 
an endeavour which was made some years since in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review to give the English reader a 
correct notion of the nature of that institution. 

Protest and Counter- Statement against the Report from 
the Select Committee the National Gallery. Second 
Edition. The tone of this protest is little calculated to 
procure attention to the facts stated. The subject is too 
important to Art and to the country to be discussed in 
such intemperate language. 
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